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French boy doing home work under crowded conditions typical of his country 


What About Your Home Work? 


ne of the great joys of the Christian life is working for big causes. This 

is being proved true in connection with the World Mission Crusade. 

Those who are supporting the causes of world missions, enduring peace and 

evangelism receive a lasting satisfaction from the time and money they 
invest. 





1947-48 Unified Budget— $6,100,000 











The proposed $6,100,000 Unified Budget for 1947-48 means that if it is to 
be realized in full all of us will have to do a lot of home work. We must un- 
derwrite it this very Spring through our Every Member Enlistment cam- 
paigns. . . . Here is our opportunity to pledge our loyalty to Christ, and His 
kingdom program, in a concrete manner. ... Are you ready to do some real 
hard home work for Him? 


Ceuncil on Finance and Promotion 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
FEBRUARY 

NOTE ~(usstons are taken from all 
pn eae ee 


1. Who prostrated and prayed 
| before going to bed? 
2. people have not seen 
cream for six years? 
8. What will meet in Oslo, 
we July 22-August 1? 
o never has to sing to an 
unoccupied seat? 
5. t was unveiled on Sun- 
5. Who has { 
6. o ought a losi 
battle with lep ” 
7. How many Christian Cen- 
ters do Baptists now support? 
8. By what is the unity of the 
church created? 
9. Who is Eiving Be 
10. Who is Curtis R. oo 
Brees that the current contest with 


contest began 
and runs through J 1947, 
and is open only to euentben. 


11. Who came down with a 
severe malarial fever? 

12. What have church bodies 
too often done? 

18. What will be held in Eu- 
rope in August, 1948? 

14. What is the Indian word 
for potato? 

15. Who is pastor of Bunker 
Memorial Baptist Church? 

16. Who had just returned 
from Manila? 

17. Who was pastor of the 
American Church in Berlin? 

18. What will meet in Atlan- 
tic City May 19-23, 1947? 


Rules for 1946-1947 


R correct answers to every question (1 
questions) in all tesues, : be * 
June inclusive, a prise of a while mis- 

book er 33 subscription to 


ISS10N8 will be a 
sh at home ay ' June 







































newers should be written briefly. Do not 
2 SS 

two or more in a group work to- 
gether only one set should a sent in and in 
such a case only one prise will be awarded. 
All answers must be mailed by 
July 15, 1947 to receiwe credit. 







WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


> Marcarer T. AppLEeGcARTH is 
Chairman of the World Council of 
Churches Joint Committee on Ecu- 
menical Education. For nine consecu- 
tive years she has served as Chairman 
of the International Committee on the 
World Day of Prayer. 

> Kewners G. Hopanrt is Professor 
of Missions at Berkeley Baptist Theo- 
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logical Seminary, Berkeley, Cal. He 
was for more than 20 years a mission- 


ary in South China. (Continued on opposite page) 


> Epwin T. Dan.eere is pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Syracuse, 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
N. Y., and President for 1946-1947 of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. 
> Apa D. Harrison is a member of 
the Home Mission Board and wife of 
Joseph Harrison, a New York in- 


All Records Broken in December! 


It was a grand and glorious 
Christmas for Missions. Decem- 
ber broke all subscription records 
in the history of the magazine. The 


month produced 6,644 subscrip- 
tions which compares with 6,240 in 
December, 1945, and with the pre- 
vious high record of 6,518 in De- 





surance appraiser. 

> Ranvours L. Howarp is the For- 
eign Mission Board’s Foreign Secretary 
with administrative responsibility for 
fields in India which he is now visiting. 
> Wier Larson is Associate Secre- 
tary in the Home Mission Board’s 
Department of Latin America. 

> Ricwarp I. McKrynsy is President 
of Storer College for Negroes, at 
Harpers Ferry, West Va. 


FUTURE HOME MAKERS OF AMERICA 


HOME ECONomICcs is taught at FRANKLIN COLLEGE to prepare its young women students to be 
home makers, to give them some knowledge of institutional management, and to give them in- 
struction in clothing design and art. It is a very interesting and busy department and the courses 
are unusually popular. 
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A Stirring Spiritual Experience .. . 
“Waukesha has seldom been so "Conference, Ado not agree with everything that 


by the Wells’ Conferences. do not agree with ev: 
ee 4 However, sve, all have 


programs all the interesting. 
been deeply moved.” — Res. Duight W. Bahr, for the Wauheshe Minletere 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


The CHARLES A. WELLS Conferences on CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Write for further information All engagements planned well in advance 


A i tlt 








He draws as he speaks 











A BUSY CORNER IN THE HOME ECONOMICS LABORATORY AT FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


Nosopy KNows what these three young women are cooking up! It must be something interesting 
and tasty because apparently they were unaware that the photographer was in the room. You 
would enjoy courses in the Home Economics Department if you came to FRANKLIN COLLEGE. 


Write t President Wiliam Geer semen tD. FRANKLIN COLLEGE ‘won’ 
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Conversation Across the Centuries 
Cartoon NuMBER 138 sy Caartes A. WELLS 














so much 7? 


How could you, being So Sman, 
. __—s influence The world 


OVER “4 
600 M: 





4 ‘On 
CHRisTia No 
N THE Because our faith 
WORLD Wasa dynamic, 


Personal 
experience! 
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T HAS been said so often that it has become a truism that the 
only hope of our world is in a spiritual revival that will restore 
the world’s sense of moral justice and righteousness. So far that 
resurgence has not come. And yet there are more than 600,000,- 
000 Christians in the world. Certainly that should be enough to 
bring on such a revival. 

At the Federal Council meeting in Seattle (See Missions, 
January, 1947, pages 40-42), in a survey of church statistics 
since 1940 Dr. F. Ernest Johnson reported 47 denominations 
showing an aggregate increase of 36% in membership. “The 
serious fact,” said he, “is that so large a number should have 
changed the world so little.” 

Something more than numbers is needed! 

In the early centuries after Christ there were not many Chris- 
tians on earth, but they turned the world upside down. How did 
they do it? Why cannot we do it? The answer is that their Chris- 
tian faith was a personal experience of power and redemption. 
To the generations around them they were able to bring a trans- 
forming message because they had experienced its transforma- 
tion themselves. 

Religion never means much in a general way until it hasmeant 
much in a personal and individual way.—Cuaries A. WELLs. 
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cember, 1944. Compared with last 
year, December registered a net 
gain of 404 for the month and sur- 
passed the 1944 record by 126. 

Moreover December brought the 
highest single day’s subscription 
arrivals ever recorded. Mail de- 
liveries on December 16, 1946 pro- 
duced 1,052 subscriptions. Pre- 
vious high record for a single day 
was 850 on December 26, 1945. 

December thus maintained the 
long, upward subscription trend 
that began in the spring of 19383 
and lifted the score to 152 months 
recording gains and kept at 12 the 
months recording losses. 

To all Club Managers, pastors, 
and the thousands of friends of 
Missions throughout the territory 
of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion and all over the world, hearty, 
sincere thanks for this evidence of 
reader interest and support. 

Such continued support is ur- 
gently needed. Missions has not 
increased its subscription price, as 
have so many other magazines, 
secular and religious. Caught in 
the tide of inflation and with the 
tremendous rising cost of produc- 
tion, the magazine must this year 
operate on an exceedingly high 
deficit. Hence increased circulation 
by reducing the unit cost per copy 
will help somewhat in this crisis. 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


From time to time I have read 
Misstons’ editorials relative to Cali- 
fornia churches affiliating with the 
Southern Baptist Convention. In my 
judgement you are trying to put out 
a fire by fanning it and are stirring up 
sectional animosity. By what right 
have you or any Baptist group or 
organization to sit in judgement on 
churches which elect to fellowship with 
the Convention of their choice? Who 
allotted California or any other state 
exclusively to the Northern Baptist 
Convention? What authority has the 
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Northern Convention to condemn the 
Southern Convention if it officially 
encourages churches in certain areas to 
affiliate with it? No Baptist body has 
“squatters rights” in any territory on 
earth. No “comity agreement” by 
outside organizations can bind a Bap- 
tist church. Even where ecclesiastical 
powers are conferred by legal statute, 
Baptists protest the right of the state 
to dictate to the church. If Northern 
Baptists adhered to the faith and prin- 
ciples of our fathers in the same 
degrees as do our southern brethren, 
migrating Southern Baptists would 
gladly fellowship with Northern Bap- 
tist churches. Their unwillingness to 
do so is a protest against the liberal 
element that so largely controls our 
Northern Baptist Convention and 
many State Conventions. I am not a 
Southern Baptist. I was born in Ne- 
braska and my ministry of 52 years 
has been mostly in the central west. 
I love my denomination and am very 
loath to withdraw from its state and 
national conventions. But unless there 


is a change in policies and attitudes, O “5 
it is going to be increasingly difficult OH G IVE JOY to mill ions 
to continue in their fellowship. Your 
editorial policy relating to the issues 


that are disrupting our fellowship is pa 
decidedly irksome to me. Missions is You G ET AN INCOM F for life 
a denominational organ but you are 
using it as a means to promote your 








personal opinions and you do not Yes, you give greatly — and re- that you share in the glorious 
recognize that those who think dif- ceive greatly when you join work of distributing the Scrip- 
ferently should have a hearing in its the many men and women holders tures throughout the world, bring- 
; het ts unlact Iie C of American Bible Society An- ing joy and hope to the needy, the 

— | 2 Drecmaed nuity Agreements. lonely, the distressed. 
well P. Kirby, Terryville, Conn. As long as you live, you receive Investigate this great Annuity 
Note—The publication of a generous check at regular inter- Plan at once. Learn how it pro- 
vals throughout the year, and vides generously for your future 


aay — . patton es re =— such checks have never failed in security or the comfort of a loved 
to refute the charge in his last two more than 100 years of the one, and how it entitles you to 
sentences.—Eb. Annuity Plan operation. certain tax exemptions. Send to- 


At the same time you receive day without fail for the interesting 
Instructions. to eae I the abiding happiness of knowing booklet, “A Gift That Lives.” 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE Fill out and mail this coupon today! 


United Foreign 
States Canada Countries 
acre om wine $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
InClubs(S5ormore) 1.00 1.25 1.45 
Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
Checks, or Express Orders payable 
simply to Missions. 
Bulls, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 
When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once, if you have 
not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final copy. Give the blank and money 
to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 
Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us after this copy contal 


the blank has been mailed. 
When seperting ch e of address send both 
the old and the new sddress. | 
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American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. I 
[] Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-2 ! 
entitled “A Gift That Lives.” ! 
[] I enclose $...... for the world-wide distribution of the ! 
Scriptures. 
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Your Christmas editorial calls for 
criticism. (1) Are you blind to the 


Baptists in Russia? To my thinking it 
is the greatest sign of the times. The 
great peace possibilities in 2,000,000 Prince of Peace is at work with 2,000,- 





THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
hig a * ii is training this young woman and others to serve as 
a ] Pasrors’ Assistants Mission Workers 
Sociat Workers Cuunce SECRETARIES 
‘ Caumistian Epucation Directors 
We offer 3 Courses: 
3-Yeer Dinlome Course (for high schoo! duates with 
eufficient advanced credits). sir 
4-Year College and Institute Course with B.A. or B.S. 


degrees and Institute Diploma. College work taken at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania or Temple. 





'” Scmoragsaips AvaILaBLe « Fie_cp Experience 
Write to 
. ‘4 OSCAR W. HENDERSON, Presiden: 
1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia 45, Pa. 











KNOW THAT.... 


WW 
————— 





BAPTISTS JOINED WITH OTHER 
CHURCH FOLK OF KALONA, (OWA, 
IN A BENEFIT AUCTION TWAT RAISED 
$2,500 FOR EUROPES HUNGRY. ITEMS INCLUDED EVERYTHING 


FROM HOME MADE BUTTER TO A BABY CARRIAGE, FINALLY 
THE AUCTIONEER SOLD H/S HAMMER poR $6. 





















OUT OF THE 606 NORTHERN 
BAPTIST MINISTERS WHO WERE 
CHAPLAINS IN WORLD WAR II, 
TWELVE GAVE THEIR LIVES . 
278 WERE RELOCATED IN 
PASTORATES, OTHER curisrian / 
WORK OR JN SCHOOL. MANY 
ARE YET To BE RELOCATED. 
WELPING BAPTIST CHAPLAINS 
/S AN IMPORTANT €3 
PROJECT OF THE . a 
WORLD MISSION Jul ‘ 
CRUSADE. 
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000 Baptists in Russia laying the fresh 
foundations of historic Baptist prin- 
ciples—separation of church and state, 
religious freedom, democracy, free 
speech. (2) On Nuremburg, you are 
absolutely wrong. That trial is and 
will be considered 50 years from now 
one of the fundamental procedures of 
international law. (3) You quote Bar- 
ron’s Weekly on justice! What a joke! 
Rather quote Judge Leonard Hand, 
“there may be a Kingdom where the 
least shall be heard and considered 
side by side with the greatest.”” Were 
not some of “the least of these” heard 
at Nuremburg? (4) In “the honorable 
profession of arms,” your Navy officer 
spoke the truth, but he missed the 
point. When spoken, these words 
helped to drive the guilt home on the 
guilty. By their own standards they 
were made ashamed (I hope) for they 
had dishonored their own standards.— 
Warren P. Grant, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Ordinarily I agree with Missions’ 

editorials 100% for I think they are 
timely, virile, and full of significance. 
But I could not quite agree with your 
appraisal of the Nuremberg trials. Was 
it really a court of vengeance? If so, 
why the long proceedings? The court 
was trying the accused not for hideous 
war crimes as for conspiracy to make 
war against the entire world. It was an 
effort to establish a precedent that 
deliberate planning to plunge nations 
into war is a justiciable crime against 
civilization for which the guilty must 
answer. As such I believe the Nurem- 
berg trial was an act of right and justice 
and not of vengeance. Nevertheless, 
more power to your righteous, out- 
spoken pen.—Prof. Kenneth G. Hobart, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Nore.—History will record that 
the famous Stalin-Hitler Pact of 
1989 was one of the immediate 
causes of the war and doubtless 
within the category of “deliberate 
planning.” One man who signed 
that pact was hanged in Nurem- 
berg and the other is today an 
honored top member of the United 
Nations. If this was a “justiciable 
crime against civilization,” why 
was one man punished and the 
other not even indicted?—Eb. 
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While I appreciate that your recent 
articles on Germany have been report- * e e 
yp epprnan eg wryeane jen’ A World-Wide Ministry 
ahi codenn tee ae In January, Dr. John E. Skoglund, Vice President and 
many. The leaders of the German Professor of Christian Theology, sailed for the Orient 
universities lured our young ministers as a special educational representative of the Foreign 
and every one of them returned with Boards of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
disbelief in parts of the Bible. These Dr. Skoglund is bringing to the colleges and uni- 
disbeliefs grew until the entire Bible versities of China and the Philippines that combination 
was rejected by the nazi leaders of of sound scholarship and warm Christian devotion that 
Germany and they were ready to characterizes his teaching at Berkeley. 

Berkeley through the years has made a significant 


accept Hitler’s Mein Kampf as their 
Bible-—Mrs. M. E. Howard, Pitts- contribution to Baptist Missions throughout the World. 
i) For information write to 


burg, Kans. 
Missions has been in our home for 
years and I have come to rely on it for PRESIDENT SANDFORD FLEMING, Ph.D. 


truth and loyalty to the great com- 2606 Dwight Way ° Berkeley 4, California 


mission. However your editorial, “The 

















Unabating Expansion of Southern Bap- 
tists in California,” sounded narrow 
and unlovely. It seems to me the prob- 
lem should not be with what Conven- 
SL: f ‘ tion these Baptists are affiliated, but 

torartes whether they teach the Gospel. Ap- 
parently you overlook what is written 


fe d in Mark 9: 38-41. Missionaries who 

. have spent years on foreign fields 
report that the people can not under- 

Space stand our sectarianism and that it is a 


stumbling block. We should remove . 
the block with Christian love.—Flossie 
Ackenhusen, Benton ‘Harbor, Mich. 


Nors.—If all Baptists in Cali- 
. . : fornia could be affiliated with one 
One of the objectives of Eastern’s Campaign Baptist Convention instead of two 


. * ° Conventions (Southern Baptists in 
is to meet pressing needs of a growing a ua aes so" nt 


Library in an expanding program — Northern State Conventions which 
are divided geographically and not 


ecclesiastically), it would help re- 





Space and shelving for needed expansion of at least move the stumbling block of sec- 
20,000 volumes. tarianism which Miss Ackenhusen 
Filing equipment for 10,000 valuable pamphlets rightly deplores.—Eb. 

important for research. i) 


Additional reading room space and equipment What sobering impressions and chal- 
lenging lifts in your wonderfully in- 


to care fi 0 students for whom space is 
. oe a a be pe —_ forming article on “ Unsolved Problems 


insufficient. ; : 
in Postwar Germany.” We continue 
to be enthusiastic and grateful readers 


. ’ 
Expansion cost of Eastern’s Library has been estimated at if Sida: Mag your tlh Va 


not less than $35,000. Will you prayerfully share in Eastern’s open and keen and your spirit un- 

growing needs? flagging until you are 95 and perhaps 
then you will feel moved to retire.— 

THE EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY Rev. Gale Seaman, Monrovia, Cal. 

Dr. GORDON PALMER, President PHILADELPHIA 31, PA. N The first 100 years are 





always the hardest.—Eb. 
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WHITE TRIBUTE TO BLACK EQUALITY AND ACHIEVEMENT 


(See editorial on opposite page) 


RIGHT: Mrs. Harper 
Sibley, "The American 
Mother for 1945,” wel- 


comes with a floral trib- : 


ute on her arrival in 


New York, Mrs. Emma | 


Clarissa Clement of Lou- 

isville, Kentucky, “The 

American Mother for 

1946.” She is the first 

Negro to be thus honored 
in American life 





ABOVE: The combined 
choirs of the Fountain 
Baptist {Negro} Church 
of Summit, N. J., and the 
First Baptist Church, on 
Race Relations Sunday. 
Rev. David K. Barn- 
well, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church and at 
the right, Rev. Merrel D. 
Booker, pastor of the 
Fountain Church 





= 
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White Tribute to Black Achievement 









white race tribute to black race achieve- 
ment. 

In the Hall of Fame 1,100 people witnessed 
the unveiling of a bronze bust to Booker T. 
Washington, the first Negro to enter this Ameri- 
can shrine. The U. S. Government honored him 
by minting a memorial half dollar. The R. H. 
Macy Department Store appointed a Negro, 
Lemuel L. Foster, as a Personnel Executive. 
One of New York’s largest hospitals appointed 
a Negro, Dr. Clarence J. Chambers, as medical 
superintendent. The Phelps-Stokes Foundation 
elected a Negro, Dr. Channing H. Tobias, as 
Educational Director. A Negro conductor, Ru- 
dolph Dunbar, conducted the Symphony Or- 
chestra in Hollywood’s famous Bowl. The ova- 
tion was like that in Berlin where he had 
interpreted the music of Brahms and Wagner. 
The Government of British Guiana, where he 
was born as the grandson of a slave, voted him 
a prize of $20,000. A New York Negro police- 
man, holder of several citations, killed by a 
thug, was honored by the Police Commissioner 
with a police inspector’s funeral attended by 
more than 8,000 people. In Rome in special 
audience the Pope received three American 
Negro newspaper editors. In Jackson, Miss., 
numerous Negroes with incredible courage 


Be ite rcet is last year’s record of 
% ade 





_ testified in the U. S. Senate investigation of 


Senator Theodore Bilbo. “‘At the risk of their 
lives they testified against white race su- 
premacy politicians,” reported J. D. Weitzman 
in The New York Times. “They are real heroes 
of our time.”’ A Negro was appointed Governor 
of the Virgin Islands, the first Negro to be 
appointed to so high an administrative post. 
More than 400 prominent New Yorkers hon- 
ored him with a luncheon at which Secretary of 


War Robert P. Paterson lauded American 
Negro service in the war. In 1940 there were 
only five Negro officers and 5,000 Negro soldiers. 
In 1945 there were 8,000 Negro officers and 
900,000 soldiers serving in every branch of the 
armed forces. In the appointment of Prof. Ira 
DeA. Reid the first Negro joined the faculty of 
New York University. Because of her global 
fame as a singer, Marian Anderson never has to 
sing to an unoccupied seat. Recently America 
has hailed another Negro singer, Carol Brice, 
with a phenomenal voice. “‘It is like a cello,” 
says Boston’s Symphony Orchestra Conductor 
Serge Koussevitzky. “‘Never have I heard any- 
thing like it.” Topping the list of white tributes 
was the election of Mrs. Emma Clarissa Clement 

s ““The American Mother of 1946,” only two 
generations removed from Negro slavery. Her 
four sons include a college president, two college 
professors, and an Army chaplain. “‘This success 
story,” said The New York Times, “‘has few 
parallels.” New York’s Governor. Thomas E. 
Dewey proclaimed January 5th as George Wash- 
ington Carver Day in honor and in memory of 


‘the great Negro scientist who died on January 


5, 1943. (See editorial, “‘He was a Benefactor to 
the Entire Human Race,” MISSIONS, February, 
1943, page 98.) 

Given half a chance the Negro demonstrates 
his capacity and his equality. All he asks is jus- 
tice, decency, the removal of color discrimina- 
tion, and a simple recognition of his personality 
as sacred as any other in the sight of God. Race 
Relations Sunday, February 9, 1947, again 
gives the Christian church an opportunity to 
emphasize that and to lead the American people 
another milestone on the long and hard road to 
race equality. Without it there can be no endur- 
ing world order of justice and peace. 
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Map of the islands of Indonesia, with Holland drawn to the same scale, reproduced by courtesy of The 
New York Times, showing the proposed reorganization of this immense political area as the Netherlands 
Indonesia Union 


The End of Dutch Imperialism 
in the Far East 


AVING finished, with the aid of American 
lend-lease, the bloody task of restoring Dutch 
imperial rule over that vast territory known as 
Indonesia which early in the war had been con- 
quered by the Japanese, and in fulfillment of Britain’s 
pledge to the Dutch Government, the last British 
soldier was evacuated from Indonesia by the end of 
the year. At one time the British Army there had 
totalled nearly 100,000 men. Without this British 
help the Dutch could not have reestablished sover- 
eignty. The enormous size of this area is intimated 
in the accompanying map. Holland in the upper 
corner is drawn to the same scale. For this effort to 
restore Dutch imperial domain the British paid a 
heavy price, with 600 British soldiers killed, 1,320 
wounded, 320 missing, and 600 deserted. The last 
mentioned, by desertion, may have registered their 
protest against a campaign to transfer 70,000,000 
native Indonesians from their new Japanese imperial 
master back to the old Dutch master. 

In spite of this British aid the Dutch were quick 
to realize that old-fashioned prewar imperialism is 
at an end. The capture of vast quantities of Japanese 
arms by the Indonesians, the dynamic effects of 
Japan’s war slogan, ASIA FOR THE ASIATICSs, the 
granting on July 4, 1946, of full independence to the 
Philippine Islands, and the powerful ferment through- 
out Asia of democratic ideas and ideals for which the 
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war was alleged to have been fought while it was 
being fought, compelled the Dutch to negotiate a 
compromise between Indonesian nationalism and 
Dutch imperialism, which for centuries has brought 
wealth to the people of Holland. The compromise 
dissolves Dutch colonialism but retains Dutch nomi- 
nal sovereignty. Having seized the Japanese weapons 
before the British could land and restore Dutch rule, 
the Indonesians were able to force the Dutch to come 
to terms. Three major political units are to be 
organized. The Republic of Indonesia will comprise 
the islands of Java, Sumatra, and Madura. A second 
unit will consist of Borneo, Celebes, New Guinea, 
and lesser islands. These two units combine into a 
third unit to be known as The United States of 
Indonesia which will then be joined with Holland 
in The Netherlands. Indonesia Union with Queen 
Wilhelmina as nominal sovereign. 

This new development will have large significance 
for foreign missions. Throughout this area the Chris- 
tians of Holland had established some of the most 
fruitful mission fields on earth. Scattered among 
hundreds of large and small islands were 65 mission 
stations with a total prewar mission personnel of 
about 500 missionaries. When the Germans occupied 
Holland all these stations were cut off from Dutch 
support. Thus they came to be known as “The 
Orphaned Missions.” Toward their support Ameri- 
can Baptists contributed through the World Relief 
Committee. Whether or not the new Indonesian 
government, with only nominal ties of allegiance to 
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Holland, will grant the same full freedom in mission 
effort which missionaries had enjoyed under Dutch 
rule, will likely depend on whether or not the foreign 
missionary from Holland cooperates with the new 
order and is recognized and accepted by the people 
as an apostle of Christ and no longer representative 
of Dutch imperialism. 


A Grim and Hideous Record 
in American Lynching 


HE calendar year 1946 recorded a shameful in- 

crease in lynchings in the United States. What 
thoughts members of the United Nations may have 
had during the long sojourn in New York, concern- 
ing this foul mass murder custom can be left to the 
imagination. Six persons, all Negroes, four in Geor- 
gia, one in Louisiana, and one in Mississippi were 
lynched last year. There were also four “borderline 
cases”’ where available evidence is not complete. The 
record compares with one lynching in 1945, two in 


1944, three in 1943, and five in 1942. American — 


lynchings are now publicized throughout the world. 
(See editorial on page 95.) In 17 other instances last 
year mob violence might have lynched 22 persons 
had not prompt and vigorous action by officers of the 
law intervened. In one case a young Methodist minis- 
ter in Alabama took his stand beside a Negro and 
for 45 minutes succeeded in dissuading a mob of 
would-be lynchers until the sheriff arrived. The 
young preacher then accompanied the sheriff’s car to 
the jail 80 miles away and returned to his own town 
only when satisfied that the Negro was in safe cus- 
tody. Continued Christian teaching, education, law 


enforcement, and especially a federal anti-lynching 
law which southern senatorial filibustering has thus 
far prevented from being enacted, are still necessary: 
to bring about the complete eradication of this 
hideous crime from American life. 


The Ku Klux Klan 


A poem that was prompted by reading in the news- 
papers of India accounts of the Ku Klux Klan 
and the lynching of Negroes in the United States 


The air is heavy, stagnant silence 

Fills the darkness with a shuddering fear; 
An unknown dread spreads like a pall. 
Has earth itself become a bier? 


On yonder hill the hooded Klan 

Rise up to march in brave array 

A march of death; a preview this 

Of souls come forth for Judgment Day? 


No tramp of feet or beat of human heart 
Breaks through the silence of the glade. 
They march with muted tread, and pass 
Like sheeted corpses on parade. 


In sudden flame a silhouetted cross I see; 
Have dead men come to stage another Calvary? 
Has Christ again been put upon the rack? 
His blood flows red—like yours and mine, 
But when I look again 
Behold, his skin is black! 
—Prar. D. Lonetny 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 
(In this issue with special reference to Race Relations Sunday, February 9, 1947) 


WHEN A FEW MINORITIES GET THE SAME IDEA AT 
THE SAME TIME they suddenly discover that they 
are a majority.—The Chicago Tribune, quoted in 
Negro Digest. (Note.—There are ominous implica- 
tions for the white race in that remark.—Eb.) 

ote 

WE ARE THE ONLY NATION ON EARTH that has the 
unmitigated gall to tell a man that he is not fit to 
become a citizen merely because of the color of his 
skin or the slant of his eyes.—Harold L. Ickes. 


+ 


You CAN CALL A NEGRO BY A DiRTY NAME or you 
can use polished phraseology in alleging his inferiority 
to the white man. Regardless of the noticeable con- 


trast in expression, the low quality of white thinking is 
the same.—Mark Neville. 
& 
IN RACE RELATIONS We are now part of a wider and 
very critical world and we no longer live unto our- 
selves alone.—Jan H. Hofmeyr, South Africa. 


¢ 
You CALL US COLORED PEOPLE. Did you ever 
realize that we could just as easily refer to you as 
colorless people?—Rev. James Robinson. 


> 


Tue Sours IN ITs GREAT FiGHT for white race 
purity and supremacy forgets that it gave the United 
States millions of mulattoes.—Wendell P. Dabney. 
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Island of Democracy and Oasis of Plenty 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 
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Picturesque Geneva, Switzerland, with a glimpse of Lake Geneva and Majestic Mount Blanc. The 
World Council of Churches has its headquarters in this city 


NOTE.—This is the fifth article in a series based 
on the Editor's tour of Europe. The sixth and final 
article will be published in next month’s issue.—ED. 


N, fj @EMORIES of wartime crowded Ameri- 
I. fafa can train travel were vividly recalled 

S08 when Dr. Edwin A. Bell, the Foreign 
Mission Board’s Special Representative in Eu- 
rope, and I reached the Gare de Lyon railroad 
station in Paris for the trip to Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Sweltering in Paris summer heat wave 
were swarms of people waiting to board the same 
train. All berths in the one sleeping car at the 
end of the long train were sold. So we shared 
seats ‘in an ordinary coach compartment with 
three French-Canadian Army Wacs, a surly 
Frenchman, and his equally surly wife whose 
numerous bags and parcels, to her utmost un- 
concern, preempted far more than her share of 
the overhead baggage rack. The train was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. All night long 
scores of people stood in the narrow side corri- 
dors or sat on their baggage. In a temperature 
of 95 degrees and on a 14-hour journey, the 
scarcity of drinking water, which is not pro- 
vided on European trains, can become very 
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A visit to Switzerland, island of democracy sur- 
rounded by a sea of political confusion and an 
oasis of plenty in a desert of misery, where the 
World Council of Churches has its headquarters 
and directs its vast ministry of relief and recon- 
struction in a shattered continent 
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serious. Luckily we were able to buy two bottles 
of mineral water at the station buffet. Along to- 
ward 10 o'clock a visit to the sleeping car and a 
generous tip to its attendant produced one un- 
occupied lower berth in a two berth compart- 
ment. Promptly Dr. Bell and I purchased that 
berth and we arranged to divide the night be- 
tween us. I occupied the berth from 10:30 P.M. 
to 2:30 a.m. and Dr. Bell from 2:30 to 6:30 a.m. 
when the train reached Bellegarde where all 
passengers had to get out for customs and pass- 
port inspection. In the upper berth slept a 
Frenchman. At 11:30 p.m. he climbed down from 
his berth and shut the window. At 12:30 a.m. he 
climbed down again and opened the window, 
complaining that the compartment was unsuf- 
ferably hot. There was 100% agreement be- 
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tween us! At 1:30 a.m. he climbed down again 
to look out the window and see where we were. 
Finally at 2:15 a.m. he climbed down from his 
upper berth once again to close the window. 
It was now time for Dr. Bell to occupy the lower 
berth. So.I dressed, :went back to the coach, and 
awakened him from his peaceful, sitting-up 
slumber. He and the upper-berth Frenchman 
then enjoyed four hours of uninterrupted sleep 
while I awaited the arrival of dawn. 

The train carried no diner for breakfast and 
the Bellegarde station had no restaurant. For- 
tunately, Mrs. Bell had filled a thermos bottle 
with hot coffee, and had placed some sand- 
wiches and apples in Dr. Bell’s bag. These con- 
stituted our breakfast. Returning to the train 
after our passport inspection, Dr. Bell dis- 
covered that a thief had stolen his raincoat. 

To arrive in Switzerland after a sojourn in 
England, with its grim ruins, its proud shabbi- 
ness, and its monotonous diet, was like arriving 
in a fairyland of indescribable beauty, serenity, 
security, cleanliness, and wonderful food. After 
a hot bath and a change of clothes we had a 
second breakfast of gigantic strawberries, heavy 
cream (the people of England have not seen cream 
for six years) chunks of butter, white bread, 
crisp bacon and eggs, and delicious coffee, 
served on an hotel balcony overlooking Lake 
Geneva and the distant Alps. Along the balcony 
rail were window boxes filled with flowers. It was 
a breakfast in paradise. 


It was wonderful once again to be in Switzer- 
land. During the war this little country had 
been a tiny island of democracy almost over- 
whelmed by the surrounding raging sea of dic- 
tatorship. Now in the postwar era it is an oasis 
of food and comfort in a desert of unimaginable 
hunger and misery. It was glorious to walk again 
the clean streets of Geneva, to see again its im- 
posing monuments of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion with its statue of Roger Williams, and to 
visit spots associated with the life of John Cal- 
vin; but it was saddening to see the spacious but 
discarded $20,000,000 marble palace of the dead 
League of Nations. It is a colossal pity that the 
new United Nations must now spend fabulous 
sums: to establish new headquarters in our 
extravagantly expenseive New York City when 
this superbly equipped headquarters is available. 
Ten years ago I wrote an article, “Is the League 
of Nations the White Elephant of International- 
ism?” (See Missions, November, 1936, pages 
520-526.) Never did I then dream that 10 years 
later in the summer of 1946 this question would 
have been answered in the affirmative. 

In Geneva, Dr. Bell and I made a brief visit 
to St. Peter’s Cathedral of the Reformed 
Church, within a stone’s throw of the house 
where John Calvin had lived. Climbing the steps 
to its lofty pulpit I gazed upon a vast empty 
expanse of seats. For a moment I shut my eyes 
to visualize the impressive scene that Dr. Theo- 
dore Adams described in his address at the 





Geneva's stately and impressive Monument to the Reformation. The statue with the tall 
hat is that of Roger Williams. John Calvin occupies the place of honor 
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Northern Baptist Convention in Grand Rapids. 
(See Misstons, June, 1946, page 355.) In this 
historic edifice last February the World Council 
of Churches in connection with its first postwar 
Provisional Committee meeting had held its 
unforgettable ecumenical service of worship. In 
my imagination I saw the crowd in the cathedral 
and the stately procession of delegates in their 
multicolored ecclesiastical regalia who repre- 
sented a score of nations and a score of denomi- 
nations. Featured in the order of service were 
internationalism and ecumenicalism as well as 
Christian brotherhood that transcends all boun- 
dary lines. The hymns were sung in French. The 
Scriptures were read in Greek by Archbishop 
Germanos of the Greek Orthodox Church. There 
were three sermons. Dr. C. S. Miao (Baptist) 
of China preached in English. Bishop Eivind 
Berggrav of Norway, whose country for five 
years was occupied by Germany, preached in 
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The Cathedral of St. Peter where the ecumenical 

service of worship was held last February. From this 

same pulpit Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick preached 
to the League of Nations in September, 1923 
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German. Pastor Martin Niemoeller of Germany, 
whose nation three times in 70 years had in- 
vaded France, preached in French. The Lord’s 
Prayer was voiced in as many languages as were 
represented in the immense congregation. The 
Archibishop of Canterbury closed the service 
with the benediction. There could have been no 
finer evidence of the basic unity of Christendom 
than that memorable service. 

Having thus tried to feel the ecumenical spirit 
of that historic occasion I was prepared for. an 
exceedingly informing visit to the modest Gen- 
eva headquarters of the World Council of 
Churches, a charming villa in a lovely garden 
setting. On the day of my visit a conference with 
U.S. Army Chaplains was in session. About 50 
American chaplains from Germany were con- 
ferring on the spiritual needs of hundreds of 
thousands of displaced persons interned in refu- 
gee camps in the American occupation zone. 
Many of these people were Poles and a great 
problem without immediate solution was the 
lack of modern Polish translations of the Bible. 
The only Bible translation, and available only in 
minute quantities, dated back to the year 1638. 
Severely criticized were U. S. Army censors for 
their alleged lack of sympathy with Europe’s 
religious problems and needs, and with the com- 
mendable purposes of the Army’s Religious 
Affairs Division. As an example of somebody’s 
inexcusable oversight or incredible stupidity, it 
was reported in that conference that U.S. Army 
censors had listed 100 books that would be per- 
mitted to come into Germany, but that list 
failed to include the Bible! The conference also 
discussed the Army Chaplain’s extraordinary 
opportunity to establish fraternal relations with 
the German churches and with civilian religious 
leaders. 

My chief purpose in visiting Geneva was to 
learn more of the World Council’s immense re- 
lief and reconstruction ministry to the shattered 
continent of Europe. At Los Angeles in 1989 the 
Northern Baptist Convention had voted unan- 
imously (with a thoroughly satisfactory and safe- 
guarding reservation), to join this world fellowship 
of churches. Today 94 denominations represent- 
ing 88 different countries are members. Latest 
addition was the Evangelical Church of Slo- 
vakia, with 400,000 members, which suffered 
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greatly during the war. Many of its pastors were 
in nazi concentration camps. All member 
churches have agreed to the constitutional basis 
of membership that, “The World Council of 
Churches is a fellowship of churches which accept 
our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” 
They have likewise approved its limitation of 
authority that, “‘The World Council shall not 
legislate for the churches: nor shall it act for them 
in any manner except in such matters as one or 
more of them may commit to it or as may hereafter 
be specified by the constituent churches.” These 
specifications are in accord with the historic po- 
sition of Baptists. They safeguard both Baptist 
local church independence and Convention free- 
dom of action. Moreover the Los Angeles reser- 
vation permits participation without surrender 
of any Baptist principle. Lest readers of Mis- 
sions may have forgotten that reservation it is 
reprinted herewith from page 151 of The Con- 
vention Annual for 1939. 

The Northern Baptist Convention cannot be bound by 
any legislation or action of the World Council of 
Churches to which it does not give tts approval. The 
Convention will, however, be glad to consider such 
actions as the World Council may wish to submit to it, 
but it does not bind itself to give such approval except 
by its own independent Convention action. 

With this safeguard nothing that the World 
Council of Churches may do can commit North- 
ern Baptist churches or Convention to anything 
to which they do not wish to be committed. 
Their independence is neither impaired nor 
restricted. 

The first full meeting of the World Council 
is to be held in Europe in August, 1948, at which 
the constitution will be adopted. The World 
Council will then be legally competent to do 
what it is now doing on a provisional basis. 
Theme of that meeting will be THE ORDER OF 
GOD AND THE PRESENT DISORDER OF MAN, & 
theme supremely relevant to the present world 
situation whose gigantic efforts to rebuild out of 
chaos must be directed to something more than 
the restoration of any pre-war condition of life. 
In its announcement of this meeting the Council 
declared, ‘“The aspiration and the insistent claim 
of multitudes of men and women, who are suffer- 
ing today, and who endured untold sacrifice 
during the war in order to pave the way for a 


better world, is for regeneration and not restora- 
tron.” The over-all theme will be considered 
under four headings, (1) the Church Universal 
and the Order of God, (2) The Proclamation of 
the Order of God, (8) The Disorder of Society, 
and (4) The World Church and World Order. 
The primary concern of this first historic assem- 
bly will thus be with the religious and moral 
prerequisites of world order. 

While this looks toward the future, I was 
more concerned during my Geneva visit with 
what the World Council is doing now in its 
gigantic relief program. Dr. H. Cockburn, Di- 
rector of the Reconstruction and Inter-Church 
Aid has set forth the principle of ecumenical 
giving for relief work as against exclusively de- 
nominational giving in the following statement: 


The fundamental truth of the universality of the 
Church of Christ compels us to recognize that de- 
nominational giving, however natural, is not the 
highest, and that ecumenical giving is a real work 
of the Grace of God. 


The majority of Baptists recognize the valid- 
ity of this principle. They will accept it in apply- 
ing their own gifts for relief purposes. But they 
will likewise recognize the need of proceeding 
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A Swiss Customs Guard seals a freight car loaded with 
relief supplies from the World Council of Churches 
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along parallel lines of cooperation with the 
World Council, and of designating a portion of 
Baptist relief to supplement the Council’s pro- 
gram in areas where European Baptists because 
of minority status or as small isolated groups 
are unintentionally overlooked in the distribu- 
tion of relief. Wherever Baptist fail to receive 
their share of relief, the fault usually lies not 
with the World Council itself but with local 
distribution committees. To safeguard European 
Baptists against oversight or neglect the World 
Council agrees to adhere strictly to designations 
for Baptists. 

Of fascinating interest was the ambitious pro- 
gram to supply temporary wooden churches to 
communities whose church edifices had been 
bombed. In the office of Dr. Stewart W. Herman, 
pastor of the American Church in Berlin before 
the war, now Associate Director of the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction, I saw a model of a 
temporary church. Most of these simple church 





One of the barrack Swiss churches with its modest 

tower as identification standing beside the ruined 

Lutheran church in the air raid shattered city of 
Stuttgart which it will temporarily replace 
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buildings were made in Switzerland out of Swiss 
Army barracks. Already nearly 200 have been 
shipped to France, Belgium, Holland, and Ger- 
many. All have been greatly welcomed and 
admired. These temporary edifices are equipped 
with benches, platform, pulpit and altar. A small 
tower is added to identify the building to the 
community as its church. No single denomination 
could render such a practical service even to its own 
churches in Europe. What Northern: Baptist 
agency could today build, transport, and erect 
temporary church buildings to replace bombed 
Baptist churches in Europe? In this practical 
fashion the World Council in this first year after 
the war has met the spiritual needs of com- 
munities so that church life might be resumed. 





Interior of one of the temporary barrack churches 


Baptists ought to support far more ade- 
quately the World Council’s relief program. 
I felt considerable chagrin when shown the 
figures in a relief appropriation of $500,000 
cabled from the New York office of Church 
World Service last spring for the purchase of sur- 
plus U.S. Army blankets and shoes to be distrib- 
uted in Holland, France, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary and Germany. American denom- 
inations had contributed as follows: 


ES |. 3, 6's > once aati ww ad ene $250,000 
EE Pe ce Re eaten oe 50,000 
NE ca 6 ao ca cc abe bata ves 50,000 
a Loo cL ok tke Se Cea wen 50,000 
COMIGUIBUADUONTAL.. . 5. ce een 35,000 
INDIVIDUAL GIFTS.................. 35,000 
REFORMED CHURCH................. 25,000 
NORTHERN BaprisT................. 5,000 

$500,000 
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Of course there was an adequate explanation. 
The $5,000 Baptist contribution was all that the 
Baptist World Relief Committee had available for 
appropriation at that particular time. Although 
the interest of the Lutheran Church is obvious 
since Protestant Germany is largely Lutheran, 
nevertheless the bottom of the list with a gift of 
only $5,000 is hardly a worthy Baptist place. 

In its relief program the World Council fol- 
lows a principle of one-third for material aid and 
two-thirds for spiritual aid, church rebuilding, 
Bibles, catechisms, grants to pastors, etc., on 
the theory that governments and numerous 
secular relief agencies will provide for purely 
physical relief needs. In Germany the proportion 
must be reversed. Here two-thirds is used to 
provide food, clothing, and medicines. Sadly but 
realistically, a German delegate on the Council’s 
Relief Committee commented, “ There is no need 
to give a new catechism to a child that died last week 
of malnutrition.”’ During the nine months prior 
to my Geneva visit, the Council’s Material Aid 
Division had distributed an immense quantity 
of supplies in Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Holland, Finland, Austria, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, France and Italy. Obviously no single 
denominational relief agency alone could have 
done this. The supplies included: 


Medicines Sugar Blankets 

Surgical dressings Flour Muslin cloth 

Dried soup Spaghetti Shoe leather 
Disinfectants Shoes Diapers and layettes 
Adhesive plaster Thread Powdered milk 
Canned meat Shirts Towels 





GRA FT UU PB I 
LEFT: A Polish farmer, ABOVE: 
An aged German and his wife, 
RIGHT: A Polish mother, all of 
whom register expressions of thank- 
fulness as they leave World Council 
of Churches Relief Distribution 
Centers with bundles of clothing 





Some supplies were shipped by thousands of 
pounds, others in tons, as for example 127 tons 
of sugar. It requires no vivid imagination to 
appreciate what this accomplished, and par- 
ticularly what impression was made on the re- 
cipients when they learned that this relief had come 
in the name of the universal Church of Christ 
whose supporters all over the world had not for- 
gotten their fellow Christians in their hour of 
desperate need, as well as people in the com- 
munities who are not church members. 

Absorbingly interesting was a trip to the new 
Ecumenical Institute (See Misstons, January, 
1947, page 11) which was made possible by the 
generous gift of $1,000,000 from Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. One half of his gift was es- 
pecially designated for this new venture in 
ecumenical education. An hour’s automobile 
ride along Lake Geneva brought us to the pic- 
turesque, romantic Chateau de Bossey which 
houses this non-denominational institute in 
which young laymen and women of all nations, 
younger clergymen, teachers, and postgraduate 
theological students, will be trained to spread 
in their respective communities Christian ideals 
and ideas, and ecumenical principles. Director 
is the renowned Dr. Hendrick Kraemer, long 
confined in a nazi concentration camp in his 
native Holland, author of The Christian Message 
in a Non-Christian World. Serving with him will 
be two permanent staff professors, and a pe- 
riodically changed faculty of professors from 
various lands. It is hoped that theological 
schools throughout the world will offer faculty 
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members on sabbatical years or as direct con- 
tributions to the teaching staff. Here is an ad- 
mirable opportunity for Baptist theological semi- 
naries periodically to be represented by faculty 
members at the Ecumenical Institute. Students 
will be limited to 70, the Chateau’s present 
capacity. Courses will run for three months, 
permitting three sessions each year. The curric- 
ulum includes: (1) Bible Study; (2) The Chris- 
tian Message; (8) Modern evangelism; (4) 
Christian social ethics; (5) Christian education 
of postwar youth; (6) Contemporary church 
history; (7) Modern social and political move- 
ments; (8) Sociology and problems of labor; 
(9) The ecumenical movement. Thus the Ecu- 
menical Institute seeks to place the Christian 
church once again in the heart of the world 
community, to present the Christian message 
to Europe’s demoralized young people, and to 
help them build new forms of moral and social 
life on Christian foundations.” Enrolled in this 
its first year are 36 students from 14 countries. 


In numerous other ways, and through other 
departments and commissions, the World Coun- 
cil is justifying its existence and is rendering a 
highly useful and necessary service. Limitations 
of space prevent more than merely to mention 
a few other activities such as, The Commission 
on International Affairs whose meeting in Lon- 
don was reported in Missions in November, its 
Youth Department whose World Conference of 
Christian Youth will meet next summer, July 22 
~August 1, 1947 in Oslo, Norway, its Refugee 
Commission whose ministry both during the 
war and since constitutes one of the heroic 
chapters in modern church history, and its De- 
partment of Evangelism. r 

Such an array made me feel once again that 
American Baptists ought to feel happy and 
thankful that the Northern Baptist Convention 
at Los Angeles in 1989 was so farsighted and 
ecumenically minded as to be among the first 
of American Protestant denominations to vote 
membership in the World Council of Churches. 


NOTE.—The final article in this series on 
Europe will feature Denmark and the forth- 
coming Baptist World Congress and will appear 
in next month’s issue.—ED. 





SIGNIFICANT QUOTATION FROM ADDRESSES, DISCUSSION COMMENTS, AND REPORTS 
AT THE 19TH BIENNIAL MEETING OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
or Curist IN AMERICA, AT SEATTLE, WasH., DECEMBER 4-6, 1946 


@ He wo HAS NOT HIMSELF LIVED in the midst of 
Europe’s distress cannot imagine what we are going 
through; and he who has lived in it knows how all 
Europe today is like the valley that was shown to the 
prophet in the Old Testament, the valley “which was 
full of bones.”—Martin Niemeeller. 


@SIN AND SALVATION MUST RETURN to the vocabu- 
lary of the church which must be more concerned 
with bringing men to an experience of God’s redeem- 
ing love than in discussing scholastic explanations 
about God. Explanation must always be subordinate 
to experience.—G. Bromley Oxnam. 


ein our Unirep CHURCH WR HAVE FOUR CHOIRS. 
When they sing, I cannot tell a Baptist solo from a 
Presbyterian. It is better music because it is a 
blend of all the denominations.— Thomas Acheson. 
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@ EVANGELISM MUST MEAN SOMETHING MORE than 
the aggrandisement of church organizations.— 
Eugene C. Blake. 


@ ACCORDING TO CHURCH STATISTICS, 47 Protestant 
bodies each with more than 50,000 members report 
an increase in membership of 36.5% since 1940. The 
serious fact is that so large an army should have 
changed the world so little—F. Ernest Johnson. 


@ MATERIALISM CANNOT BE DEMOLISHED BY ATOMIC 
Boss. It must be eliminated by a better world view 
that is found in the dynamic faith of Christ.— 
G. Bromley Oxnam. 


@ THE CHURCHES SPEAK WITH FINALITY only when 
they proclaim timeless truths deeply rooted in the 
gospel.—O. Frederick Nolde. 
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Pastor Martin Niemoeller addressing more than 3,000 people in Seattle’s First Presbyterian Church while hundreds 
more beard him through the amplifier system in the Sunday school auditorium and parlors of the church. For a 
report of this memorable occasion see page 40 in last month’s issue 


@ PEOPLE EVERYWHERE long to enter Christ’s king- 
dom of comfort and peace without passing through 
the door of repentance. It is a sheer impossibility. 
Martin Niemeeller. 


@ WE ARE SO MUCH CONFUSED by theological vague- 
ness and so much infiltrated by humanistic liberalism 
that our churches are more likely to be evangelized 
by humanistic and secular America than America to 
be evangelized by the churches.—Eugene C. Blake. 


@ IF WE SPEND BILLIONS OF DOLLARS in an Oak Ridge 
plant to achieve undreamed of atomic power, we 
must devote equal energy to developing the kind of 
men and women in whose hands that power will 
mean life and not death. No matter what forms of 
control over atomic energy the world may establish, 
humanity will always be at the mercy of those who 
exercise the control.—Samuel M. Cavert. 


@ TOTALITARIANISM IS A THREAT to freedom whether 
it appears in its fascist expression as in Germany, in 
its communist expression as in Russia, or in its 
ecclesiastical expression as in the Roman Catholic 
Church.—G. Bromley Oxnam. 


@ WE OFTEN LOOK UPON THB MANY DIVERSE Protes- 
tant denominations as a problem; we should look 


upon them as a rich inheritance, each bearing the 
promise of a glorious contribution to the church 
universal.—Edwin T. Dahlberg. 


> 
@ You CANNOT GIVE SPIRITUAL HELP to starving 
people; on the other hand, economic help is of no 
avail if the human spirit is not served at the same 
time.—Martin Niemeaeller. 


@ WE ARE UNDER NO ILLUSIONS about the problem of 
realizing One World. The One World will not come 
until the One God is known as He has been revealed 
in Jesus Christ and is worshipped in spirit and in 
truth.— Hampton Adams. 


@ THE WAR HAD TO BE FOUGHT TO THE END until 
either the state renounced its totalitarian claim on 
the soul human or the church revoked the binding 
character of God’s will for human life-—Martin 
Niemeaeller. 


@ THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH is not made by human 
rules and regulations but is created by the sov- 
ereignty of its one Lord Jesus Christ.—Martin 
Niemeeller. 


@ CHRISTIAN UNITY IS NOT SOMETHING THAT WB 
FABRICATE as we might erect a building by putting 
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together lifeless pieces of timber and stone. It is some- 
thing which comes to us from the living Head’ of the 
church as a result of our common relation to Him.— 
Samuel M. Cavert. 


@ AN IDEOLOGY CAN NEVER BE DESTROYED BY FORCE. 
The only way an idea can be conquered is with a 
better idea whose truth has been revealed in practices 
which enrich personality —G. Bromley Oxnam. 





For Policy's Sake ’ for Christ's Sake? 


A Message to Baptists by the President of the Northern Baptist Convention 
By EDWIN T. DAHLBERG 





HREE months ago I 

wrote an article for 
Missions on the need of 
an evangelical revival. It 
was entitled “Mummified 
Christians in a_ Lost 
World.” (See Mussions, 
November, 1946, page 547.) 
Shortly thereafter a fun- 
damentalist pastor read 
the article and wrote to 
me. He asked this ques- 
—o wre tion, “Was your article 
genuine, or was it written 





Edwin T. Dahlberg 











for the sake of policy?” 

During the same week a delegation of conservative 
Baptist laymen traveled 800 miles at their own ex- 
pense to see me about the possibility of an end to 
denominational strife and controversy. Then fol- 
lowed letters from some liberal brethren in the de- 
nomination who had learned of that delegation of 
laymen. And the liberal brethren asked the same 
question, “Is the concern of the delegation genuine, 
or is it hiding something?” 

I hope everybody who reads this page in this issue 
of Missions will believe me when I say that I have 
never yet ended any of my prayers with the words, 
“for policy’s sake,” instead of and rather than, “for 
Christ’s sake.” 

Let us cease, on every side, the misreading of mo- 
tives and the impugning of intentions. If we really 
must debate theology in order to be reconciled, let 
us debate it. Let us bring out into the open all the 
deepest convictions of our souls, whether they con- 
cern the Virgin Birth, the blood atonement, the in- 
spiration of the Bible, the processes of the Kingdom, 
the social gospel, the function of the church in the 
world. Martin Luther nailed to the door of the Castle 
Church in Wittenberg a statement of 95 propositions 
that he believed with all his soul, and he offered to 
debate them with all comers. God never hurt the 
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church by letting in the light. Whatever we need to 
do to understand each other, let us do it. 

It is our desire as a denomination to come to the 
Atlantic City Convention in May with a great World 
Mission Crusade victory, and then to launch forth 
on a tremendous crusade of evangelism and revival. 
All this is with a view to a new and powerful commit- 
ment to Christ, in every local community and in 
every mission field on earth. 

The First Baptist Church of St. Paul, Minn. has 
been requested to share its honored pastor, Dr. Sid- 
ney W. Powell, for the chairmanship of this evangelis- 
tic crusade. This the church as graciously consented 
to do. It is our hope that throughout the territory of 
the Northern Baptist Convention there can be or- 
ganized next year as thorough-going a movement of 
evangelism as there has been during the last two 
years in connection with the World Mission Crusade, 
with city and country pastors, laymen, women, and 
young people rallied together in every state and as- 
sociation. We shall surely need the help, the prayers, 
faith, trust, and good will of our entire fellowship. 

For many years past the Christian church has been 
like that playful whale that ventured some months 
ago too close to the shore of Long Island at Hunt- 
ington, N. Y. Stranded in the shallows, it floundered 
all day long until it died. Its ponderous death flap- 
pings settled it so deeply in the sand that heavy 
hawsers tied to its tail snapped instead of dislodging 
it. That seems to me to be a picture of the Northern 
Baptist Convention for many years past—a great 
fellowship of churches floundering in the shallows of 
controversy, when we ought to be out in the deep 
tides of Almighty God. It may seem like a whale of a 
job to dislodge our ponderous organization from the 
little landlocked pools into which we have strayed. 
We are certainly not in our native element. Perhaps 
when the tides of the Spirit begin to-rise, in answer 
to the celestial pull of faith and prayer, we will get 
back where we belong, in the deep ocean currents of 
God’s eternal love and irresistible power. 
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Yesterday and Tomorrow in War Shattered Burma 


By RANDOLPH L. HOWARD 





A Buddhist Temple in Burma, shattered in an air raid, with the statue of Buddha himself unharmed 
and gazing with characteristic stoical imperturbability on the surrounding ruin 


AESTERDAY, today, and tomorrow in 
Burma travel were all epitomized in my 





before the war—the traveler left Rangoon by 
sleeping car late in the evening and arrived at 
Martaban, across the river from Moulmein, 
early the next morning. A preview of tomorrow 
is the weekly army plane which, monsoon rains 
permitting, will make the journey in 45 minutes. 
Today for D. O. Smith and myself the trip re- 
quired 45 hours. British Army Headquarters 
had given us a special permit for a plane, but 
military permits do not govern weather. So I 
had to travel by truck, ferry, and flat car. 

We had waited a week for a Navy launch. 
When it failed to appear, we decided to try these 
other means. So at one o’clock we left Rangoon 
in a 34-ton truck. It tossed us about because the 
road was rough. Later we concluded that that 
portion of the “Road to Mandalay,” which we 
followed as far as Pegu, was really a-:speedway! 
Because of heavy rains, the road was under 
water for a mile, but by four o’clock we suc- 
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No country on earth, not even Germany or 
Japan, has been damaged by the war to the 
extent and degree experienced by Burma, the 
first and oldest foreign mission field of American 
Baptists. On an inspection and survey tour, 
Foreign Secretary R. L. Howard reports vividly 
the discouraging conditions and reveals the pro- 
digious task of reconstruction which depends 
on the completion of the World Mission Crusade. 
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ceeded in reaching Pegu. It was not until seven 
that we got our truck on a flat car for the 28 mile 
rail journey to the Sittang Ferry which was our 
only possible route. Since the train did not leave 
until the next morning, we had no choice but to 
spend the night in Pegu. 

The very thought of it was depressing. Pegu 
had been fought over twice—when the Japanese 
came in and again when they went out. The 
station was just an iron skeleton with only a 
tiny mat shack for the station master. As yet 
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no missionary is stationed in Pegu. Fortunately 
we had brought our camp equipment and so we 
resigned ourselves to sitting up all night. 

But Maung Hla, a devout Buddhist, and 
“‘bench clerk”’ to Judge Robertson in Rangoon, 
insisted on our going to his own home. In his 
household shrine, flanked by candles and vases 
of marigolds and gladiolas, stood a 30-inch brass 
Buddha. Maung Hla is fond of children. He has 
five of his own, and has adopted two more. 
Our dinner was pork and fish curry, with 
Chinese-cooked chicken livers. Returning from 
the combined kitchen-dining room, we found 
pallets spread on the floor, emaciated mattresses, 
blankets and little hard Burmese pillows. Our 
train was to leave at six, and we stretched our- 
selves out for the short night. My bed was 
directly below the household shrine, the one spot 
in the house where religious courtesy required 
the removal of shoes. Here young Tha Tun, his 
ten-year-old son, had prostrated himself and 
prayed before he went to bed. Outside the rain 
descended in torrents. Within, neither the hard- 
ness of the floor nor the insect visitors helped 
sleep. Although my insect repellent worked 
fairly successfully, nevertheless Maung Hla 
brought his own mosquito net to spread over us. 
I dropped off to sleep with thoughts of this 
Buddhist hospitality and religious devotion. 

Promptly at six our ferry train left Pegu. By 
nine we were at the Sittang River, where we 
found ourselves at the scene of one of the war’s 
great disasters. Here an overhasty British army 
engineer had blown up the bridge, leaving a 
large contingent of British and Indian troops 
on the far side at the mercy of much larger 
Japanese forces. During the 18 months since the 
recapture of Burma, nothing had been done to 
rebuild the bridge. This seems typical of Burma 
rehabilitation. Under present world conditions, 
it is probably inevitable, but it is an irritant in 
British-Burmese relationships. We waited six 
hours before the ferry would take us across. 
Was it really the fault of the tide or was it the 
Indian station master’s way of showing his in- 
difference to the British Government? Assuredly 
it helped us appreciate more fully the large sign, 
PATIENCE, on the Mokpalin Station shed. 

The ferry was so late that we missed the four 
o’clock ferry at Martaban. So our trip became a 
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race to a half-way point, Thaton, over very 
rough roads, against darkness and bandits. In 
that part of Burma, all too many weapons are in 
unfriendly hands. Dacoit (bandit) bands are 
quick to rob the lone traveler after dark. We had 
dinner at a Chinese restaurant. There is nothing 
resembling it in America. However, the soup was 
fine, the kaukswe tasty, and the steak and chips 
almost good. We slept at a travelers’ bungalow, 
where the Government supplies the basic essen- 
tials. On the following morning the Martaban 
ferry—this time two skows fastened together 
with a platform—brought us to Moulmein. 

By 11 o’clock we were at the Ellen Mitchell 
Memorial Hospital. Dr. Ah Ma greeted us first. 
Then Miss Selma Maxville called from the 
veranda. A little later Dr. Martha J. Gifford 
came in. None of our communications from 
Rangoon had reached them. It is no wonder that 
Miss Maxville says: “We are practically on an 
isolated island without dependable mail, tele- 
graph or telephone.” 

The visit was abundantly worth while. Con- 
sidering conditions, we found the mission 
property in fairly good shape, although both 
school and hospital are desperately short on 
equipment. There were good talks with a num- 
ber of people. Dr. Martha J. Gifford had come 
over to Burma from Ongole where she had been 
rushed with urgent medical work at Clough 
Memorial Hospital. She has spent the six 





The Emanuel Baptist Church in Rangoon so severely 
damaged that it will need to be demolished 
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months since March in trying to get together 
enough equipment and nurses. There is a good 
out-patient department; but where the hospital 
formerly had 125 beds, Dr. Gifford now has but 
one in-patient. The bulk of her time has gone 
for tasks other than those for which she was 
trained—supervision of building and repairs, 
securing of supplies and equipment, the huge 
task of cleaning up. Before the war Nurse Selma 
Maxville had a center some 20 miles from Moul- 
mein at Kamawet, and was helping villagers for 
many miles. When she returned to Burma after 
the war she found that her associates had suc- 
cessfully hidden all her possessions. Perhaps the 
most difficult adjustment for Dr. Gifford and 
Miss Maxville is the absence of other mission- 
aries. In pre-war days there was always a large 
and congenial missionary circle.. Today there is 
only a tiny missionary group. Their house is 
bare. The walls are uncleanable. Furniture is 
almost nil. Haunted with memories of how 
things used to be, they need the spirit of the 
pioneers plus. 

A high point of my Moulmein visit was a call 
on Marjorie Wilkins in the Leper Asylum. A 
charming, capable, well-trained teacher, for 
years she has fought a losing battle with this 
terrible disease. In the early days of the Japa- 
nese occupation, the lepers fled Moulmein. Later 
Marjorie and some others returned to the asy- 
lum. The Japanese were afraid to come after 
them, but they were given no medical car~ and 
they had only salt, ngapt (fish paste) and rice to 
eat. Eventually they were reduced to bits of 
gunny sacking for clothing. As soon as the 
British returned, Marjorie took steps to secure 
clothing and food. Today ‘her face is deeply 
wrinkled. There is a huge ulcer on her left foot. 
Her twisted hands are of little use. Yet I found 
her spirit still strong and glorious. On crutches 
she hobbled across to see me. She smiled as she 
said, “‘We felt God was with us and was guiding 
us. By the blessing of God we have survived.” 

More than 450 miles of additional driving 
over Burma roads, with two days each in Pyin- 
mana and Toungoo, made me almost wish I was 
a Buddhist, with no obligations to others, so 
that I could say with exquisite fatalism, “Be ne 
lot m’le?”” (What can I do?) This philosophy 
makes one accept rather than rebel against con- 
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The ruined Shirk Memorial Rest House in Mamymo 
Burma. World Mission Crusade funds can repair this 


ditions and leads one to salvage what he can. 
Such sunny interpretation of fatalism certainly 
has something to be said for it. But as to the 
facts! On these longer drives, the roads shake 
you into an acute awareness that you are in a 
war shattered country. The few repairs already 
made are of the most casual type. No real re- 
pairs-have been made since the military turned 
the government over to the civil authorities. 
The military did erect numerous narrow one- 
track Bailey Bridges. They are a tremendous 
boon in that they make travel possible. They are 
also a real menace in that so many have blind 
approaches. Hundreds of lease-lend trucks are 
driven at furious rates, considering the con- 
dition of the roads. So narrow are these roads 
that when two vehicles meet, one or the other 
must get off the surface road and on to a not- 
too-reliable shoulder. Dr. William Rice and his 
wife, Betty, took turns driving with a left-hand- 
drive jeep and left-side roads. It was a hair- 
raising experience! 

On the trip to Pyinmana we left Rangoon 
early in the morning and hoped to arrive at our 
destination before dark. But neither Bill nor 
Betty had driven Burma roads before. Again 
and again we ran into heavy rain, and this 
slowed us. At best a jeep is not built for the 
monsoons, and this jeep was not at its best. The 
wind-shield wiper would not work. So Betty had 
to manipulate it while Bill drove. As a result, 
we did not reach Pyinmana until long after dark. 
When you add to the above-mentioned roads, 
with their numerous chuckholes, a section of 
country notorious for highway robbers, plus a 
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police strike, you have conditions that made me 
wish we had stopped somewhere before dark. 
On arrival at Pyinmana, we went directly to 
the Brayton Case house. As readers of Misstons 
know, Brayton Case was drowned while helping 
the people of Upper Burma during the war. 
His house is now occupied by Mr. Robert 
Horton. He and Dr. William Rice are two new 
missionaries for the Pyinmana Agricultural 
School. The day’s heavy rains had literally 
flooded the place. It seems that when the British 
Army returned, this house was the headquarters 
of an Indian colonel, who amused himself at 
dinner by shooting at the pigeons nesting in the 
rafters. It was rather hard on the tile roof. 
Pyinmana was a scene of widespread desola- 
tion. The Baptist Mission High School and the 
two residences for the evangelistic missionaries 
in Pyinmana were completely wiped out. School 
is now being held in a bamboo shed. Although 
the Agricultural School property is in fair con- 
dition, the boys’ dormitory and one of thethree 
residences had bomb hits. The cattle sheds were 
destroyed. Much damage was done by military 
and civilian use of buildings. Most of the main 
buildings are still so occupied. We are asking for 
$10,000 now, and are likely to need three times 
that amount before this exceedingly helpful in- 





The late Brayton C. Case, Baptist 
agricultural missionary, with two of 
his pedigreed hens he brought from 
Rhode Island on his final return to 
Burma where he died in 1944 
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stitution gets going. The Rices, who had just 
arrived from India, brought with them pedi- 
greed pigs and poultry to restock the school 
farm. When these were taken to the railway for 
shipment, the station agent attached a cattle 
car to the mail train and sent the shipment ex- 
press at freight rates. “‘Mr. Case did so much for 
us,” said he, “it’s time we did something for 
him.” 

However, Toungoo gave the most appalling 
testimony to the wastage of war. What was 
once a substantial town is now a village of 
bamboo huts. Toungoo was a great center for 
Baptist missions. It is a many-languaged area, 
and government grants, plus much sacrificial 
giving on the part of the Christians, had resulted 
in three schools: “Bixby” for the Burmese, in 
the ‘heart of town; “Bunker” for the Bwe 
Karen people, inthe center of the best resi- 
dential area; and a fine group of buildings in the 
‘Karen Quarter”’ managed by the Paku Karens. 
Both Karen schools were the focal points for 
great groups of Karen churches, found far back 
in the hills. Of this great group of buildings all 
that remained when the British reoccupied the 
town were the walls of one brick unit. That now 
has a thatch roof, bamboo windows and floors, 
and houses a primary school. The youngsters 
staged a welcome program. 

Unless generous American help is forthcom- 
ing, the Karens cannot hope to reestablish 
their Christian schools. This is a very impor- 
tant matter in a country where Buddhists 
will dominate the government, and where public 
schools are likely to be definitely colored by the 
religion of the dominant group. Self-support has 
been the Karens’ slogan for many years. These 
people have come to take great pride in the fact 
that they so largely managed their own affairs. 
We have felt that they would rally to the need, 
and they have done so. But today a bamboo shed 
costs almost as much as a pre-war teak building. 
The people have raised considerable amounts, 
but all these and more have gone into the 
simplest shelters against the weather. They 
desperately need assistance to build something 
more permanent. 

Conditions in Toungoo made it abundantly 
plain that Burma is financially prostrate. Rice 
is Burma’s great money-making crop. Formerly 
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3,500,000 tons were exported each year. For 
four years there has been no export. Great areas 
have gone back to jungle. This year there may 
be half a crop with little left for export sale. 
As to money, the Japanese forced conversion of 
all ready cash into Japanese money. On their 
return the British declared this valueless. Thus 
all ready cash is gone. Add to that a vast loss of 
personal property, homes, and their contents. 
We spent one night with Pastor Thra Moloe of 
the Bunker Memorial Baptist Church. He had 
fled for his life, for he might easily have died 
under Japanese care. One of my former Judson 
College students, Pu Nyo Gyi, told of his cap- 
ture and 21 days of turture. Pastor Moloe re- 
turned to find just the frame and second floor 
of his home. His wife is a Morton Lane School 
graduate. The purchase of a few necessities has 
taken all their savings of the last year and a half. 
Yet the Moloes have given generously for the 
temporary repairs for a school where their 
children could have the right education. 

When the Japanese retreated, they went over 
the Mawchi Wolfram Mines road through the 
center of the Karen country. They liked the 
flowers of the beetle-nut trees. The West Afri- 
cans who pursued them, liked oranges. Both 
cut down the trees to get what they wanted. 
Thus were destroyed two other money-making 
crops that will need 15 years to replace. Worse 
yet from the standpoint of Karen Baptists, be- 
tween the two armies, churches were destroyed. 
To help these people rebuild their churches, 
$36,000 will be needed. They will go into the 
forests and cut down the needed material, but 
we must help to give substance and beauty to 
the structure. . 

An outstanding example of the type of Chris- 
tian who keeps one from despair over the con- 
ditions in twice fought-over Burma is Rev. Thra 
Mooler. While many Karens use American 
names, many others follow Old Testament cus- 
toms and use names with special meanings. 
Mooler’s parents named him “Whole Life for 
Christ.”” Their hopes have been fulfilled. Before 
the war, Thra Mooler was a well-qualified 
teacher of the Karen Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary at Insein, a suburb of Rangoon. When war 
came he fled back to a village in the Karen Hills. 
To this village fled many others. When the 


British civil officials returned, they employed 
Thra Mooler in relief service at $25 a month. 
There was almost no cloth, and few medicines 
available. Miss Marian E. Shivers sent him help 
from the supplies sent out by Church World 
Service in New York. Thra Mooler told us how 
people came in to get the allotment of rice which 
the Government is making to prevent starva- 
tion. Dressed in gunny sacks, all were soaking 
wet from the rains. Thra Mooler and his helpers 
built a fire about which they stood and steamed 
as help was given them. In this devastated area 
are 70 Baptist churches. Although the Karen 
Seminary has reopened, Thra Mooler will stand 
by for some months more to help these village 
churches back to health and strength. 

The Paku Karens gave us a dinner party at 
the Home of U Sein Kho, a timber trader. These 
Karens.are good at training elephants and they 
cut and move much timber. Give them time, 
and they will prosper again. They are generous 
givers. Thra Mooler is not a handsome man, but 
he is outstanding and he would be anywhere. 
His countenance spoke of the devotion of an 
apostle Paul. As he led the dinner discussion 
we found a deep reassurance as to the future. 
And his spirit is sufficiently widespread to give 
us a fine group of men and women of energy, 
ideas, and devotion. ; 

One question has constantly echoed in my 
mind on this visit to Burma. It was first asked 
at Pyu about 30 miles south of Toungoo. Here 
George Davis, one of my former Judson College 
students, is Superintendent of Civil Supplies. 
The same question had been posed at Pyinmana 
by U Chit Tun, also a Superintendent of Civil 
Supplies. George Davis had asked: “‘ What can 
you expect of a bankrupt country?” On the 
floor of the Pyinmana Agricultural School audi- 
torium, U Chit Tun showed me shoes, cloth, and 
many varieties of what we call “‘consumers’ 
goods,” available to the people at prices below 
actual cost, but beyond their ability to purchase. 
U Chit Tun had said: ‘‘ For a long time we could 
get no goods. Now that we have them the people 
have no money with which to buy them. We 
now live in a bankrupt Burma.” 

The task of leavening Burma anew with the 
spirit of Christ is enormous; but with such 
leaders, Burma cannot really be bankrupt. 
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Pause and Begin Again 


A MEDITATION FoR THE Worxtp Day or Prayer, Fesrvary 14, 1947 


F IT could fall to your lot to initiate in your town 
some one wonderful and reviving experience des- 
tined to restore the distracted souls of men and 
women disappointed by the whirl of life, then con- 
sider the astonishing availability wrapped up in 
the poet’s word: Pause. And begin again. For Kenneth 
Patchen has written a poem about “What Is The 
Beautiful?” After every stanza he has set down his 
four arresting words, to quicken the imagination— 
until they become like the returning motif in music, 
and even dull ears in the joy of discovery, grasp, 
what the significance of the pause contains. 

In the life of Jesus Christ, prayer was always such 
a prolonged pause. We gather from the record that, 
with Him, it was a reverent ritual of remembrance 
of God and man; so that surely we do well to set aside 
one day as a Wortp Day or Prayer, when we too 
can practice the presence of God and learn on our 
knees to love our neighbors. 

The various phrases of our Daily Prayer for the 
year 1947 paint for us the pictures of last year’s ob- 
servances around the world, as once more it came 
true that all flesh shall see it together: 

ternal God, Bibho committest to us the swift and 
solemn trust of life— 


Of all life! Of all life in “Our Town!” Of all life 
in all towns, to earth’s remotest bounds! For such is 
indeed the swift and solemn trust of life which God 
committed to each group observing this day last 
year. Perhaps the keenest consciousness of this trust 
was felt in Johannesburg where representatives of 
three Afrikaan churches assembled for silent prayer, 
terminated by their leader with the challenging word: 
“And the door being closed, Jesus stood in their 
midst.” The sudden hush testified to the thorough 
implication of these words, the women lingering all 
day, the men joining them in the evening for a beauti- 
ful session which lasted until early morning. 

Pause. AND BEGIN AGAIN! 


Since we know not what a dap map bring forth, 
but only that the bour for serving Thee is alwaps 
a a map we wake to the instant claims of Ehp 

p Will, not waiting for tomorrow, but pielding 
tobap— 

Half a world away, the Mayor of Cincinnati wrote 
in his proclamation: “At one p.m. church bells will 
ring. We are asking the factories of the city to blow 
their whistles for a moment at that time. We earnestly 
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beseech all our men and women and children to pause 
an instant from what they are doing, and with be- 
lieving hearts pray to God to give us vision to see 
and the courage to travel the road of peace and fra- 
ternal love.” It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
final report from Cincinnati closes with the words: 
“This was the most spiritual meeting we ever had, 
and our worship service more inspiring than any of 
previous years. Moreover, 13,000 school children in 
all classes of our weekday School of Religion became 
part of our Day of Prayer. Their teachers held four 
wonderful meetings to prepare themselves through 
prayer, through prolonged periods of silence, and 
through a thorough dedication to this sacred task. 
Pause. AND BEGIN AGAIN! 


Consecrate with Thy presence the way our feet 
may go— 


Our own Baptist church in Vanga, Belgian Congo, 
shows the way that African feet went on the Congo 
last year. Miss Margaret Jump reports: “They began 
coming before we finished breakfast; by nine o’clock 
it was simply impossible to hold classes at school, 
the chatter outside the open windows was so great. 
At 9:45 when the signal was given to enter the church, 
there was such a scramble that the seats were all 
filled before I could even begin playing the organ. 
What should we do? The boys and girls, lining up out- 
side were taken over to our mud church building for a 
service of their own. Even so, there were twice as 
many people on the benches as usual. It took Pastor 
Kohto’s deep bass voice as he rumbled, “ Kala pi,” 
to quiet the congregation. But that’s just the African 
way. Our Vanga World Day of Prayer was the most 
meaningful I have ever attended. God was there, 
and many of us truly felt something of the world- 
mindedness of Christ’s love. We paid tribute to the 
Christians and missionaries in the Philippine Islands 
who gave their lives for Christ. After the pastor had 
told the story, as only an African can tell it, the large 
and noisy congregation was perfectly silent in tribute. 
And then Kohto prayed in the Kihungana language 
that God might be made known to people of all na- 
tions—Germany, Japan, China, Africa, India, 
America. Then we brought forward our gifts to re- 
build the Philippine Missions as we sang, “Send The 
Light”—symbolic of Vanga’s share in this duty.” 
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Pause. AND BEGIN AGAIN! 
And the humblest work will shine— 


Consider these memorable moments in the Man- 
chester (Maryland) Pants Company: “The firm set 
aside 20 minutes before the noon recess, calling all 
employees into the main room. We observed a 
few minutes of complete silence to adjust ourselves 
from the constant hum of noisy machinery. Then an 
employee prayed, after which one of the factory 
owners explained what such a Day of Prayer meant in 
51 different countries on earth. Then he himself 
prayed for racial tolerance and brotherhood so beauti- 
fully that all the employees were deeply impressed.” 

Pausk. AND BEGIN AGAIN! 


And the Roughest places be made plain— 


What constitutes a rough place in the thoughts of 
an average worshipper in a comfortable climate at- 
tending a comfortable church at a comfortable 
hour? Sitka, Alaska, may seem a far cry from all 
such soft living! But the Sitka Council of Church 
Women displayed energy that was certainly “tops” 
for any city under our flag: “Our newspaper pub- 
lished long and picturesque articles about the Day. 
The 675 boxholders in Sitka received letters in the 
mail enclosing the Call to Prayer. The Rotary Club 
cooperated by closing all business places for the noon 
hour. Each business firm received a personal invita- 
tion to attend a Fellowship Luncheon, and 107 men 
came. All public schools were closed. At five a.m. 
ministers of six denominations in Sitka met to pray 
for the success of the Day. It was such a moving ex- 
perience, full of such spiritual value, that it resulted 
in their decision to meet weekly at the same hour 
every Friday. It has now become a regular event. 
Seven services were held during the day with 929 
persons attending. It was a glorious experience!” 

Pause. AND BEGIN AGAIN! 


Lift us above unrighteous anger and mistrust into 
faith, and hope, and charity, bp a simple and steadfast 
reliance on thy sure will— 


This is a prayer for cleansing which came true. 
With strange simplicity and deep meaning in Wapato 
(that is Indian for “potato”!), Washington, where 
the Japanese Christians had felt unloved and un- 
trusted during the long war years of confinement in a 
Buddhist temple, a missionary from Japan was as- 
signed to Wapato. She made the discovery that the 
Day of Prayer which she had observed in Japan for 
25 years, had been unknown in Wapato. So the in- 
spiration came. Why not celebrate it in Wapato for 
the first time? And why not let the newly released 
Japanese Christians invite the townsfolk to come to 


their long-closed Japanese church, never yet used? 
Like a sad dream it had stood idle during all the war 
years, since they built it. But now it was opened, 
aired, scrubbed, repaired, and made as beautiful as 
artistic Japanese hands could make it. And in the 
sacred silences and the spoken portions of this rendez- 
vous with God, the Everlasting Mercy had its way 
once more with human hearts. 

Pause. AND BEGIN AGAIN! } 

And in all things draw us to the mind of Christ, 
that Thp lost image map be traced again— 

Out of liberated China comes this emerging por- 
trait. “It was almost an awesome occasion to meet 
freely again in our bombed chapel, now all patched 
up, with only paper over the windows, so that it was 
bitterly chilly, yet somehow exultant to need to 
touch human beings to keep warm. Curious people 
strayed in from the streets when they heard music; 
one adorable young mother stood in our archway, 
looking like a Chinese Madonna with a tiny Saviour 
in her arms. I was tiptoeing over to lead her to a chair 
just as she asked an old farmer: “Who are they all 
loving so much when they close their eyes?” “Every- 
body, everywhere” he whispered in his high, squeaky 
voice, which seems to me about as exquisite a de- 
scription of our intercessory Day as could be voiced 
by anybody. 

Pause. AND BEGIN AGAIN! 

And that Thou mayest own us as one with him and 
Thee; to the glory of Thy great name, Amen 

Now that we have learned to fly through the air 
like birds, and swim under the sea like fish, surely 
it is high time that we also learned to walk the earth 
like sons and daughters of God: safe, and straight, 
and filled with lovingkindness. But in all the scurry 
and bustle of this swift pilgrimage, how cah we ever 
catch this contagious tenderness unless we too— 

Pause. AND BEGIN AGAIN! 


TERNAL GOD, who committest to us the swift and 

solemn trust of life; since we know not what a day 

may bring forth, but only that the hour of serving Thee 

is always present, may we wake to the instant claims of 
Thy holy will, not for tomorrow, but yielding today. 

Consecrate with Thy presence the way our feet may 
go, and the humblest work will shine, and the roughest 
places be made plain. 

Lift us above unrighteous anger and mistrust, into 
faith, and hope, and charity, by a simple and steadfast 
reliance on Thy sure will. 

In all things draw us to the mind of Christ, that Thy 
lost image may be traced again, and that Thou mayest 
own us at one with Him and Thee, to the glory of Thy 
great Name. Amun.—A prayer by James Martineau 
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Farewell service to 900 missionaries in the Municipal Auditorium, Oakland, Cal., Sunday December 8, 
1946, photographed while Dr. C. Oscar Johnson was delivering the chief address 


Community Farewell to 900 Departing Missionaries 


The story of a second remarkable farewell service on the Pacific 
Coast, similar to that in San Francisco, reported in Missions 
last November, this time in Oakland, Cal., to 900 missionaries who 
sailed for the Far East in two sailings during the following week 


T another great Pacific Coast 
bon voyage missionary rally, 
in Oakland, Cal., on Sunday, De- 
cember 8, 1946, nearly 7,000 people 
crowded the city’s huge Municipal 
Auditorium to honor 900 mission- 
aries representing 58 denomina- 
tions. They sailed for the Orient in 
two companies, on December 15th 
aboard the S.S. Marine Iynz and 
on December 21st aboard the S.S. 
Marine Falcon. 

Although lacking the quiet mag- 
nificence of the San Francisco 
Memorial Opera House, with its 
thrilling memories of the birth of 
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the United Nations and the com- 
missioning of the first contingent of 
400 missionaries returning “to re- 
build God’s shattered altars” in 
the Orient, (See Mussions, No- 
vember, 1946, page 538), the Oak- 
land scene was rendered impres- 
sive by the huge throng and by the 
effective staging. A large white 
cross, the missionary crusaders’ 
symbol, stood out in bold relief 
against a black curtain, and was 
flanked on either side by the na- 
tional flags of the world. Rising 


grandly above them, the cross 
seemed to unite and draw into it- 
self all those lesser symbols. The 
opening processional of mission- 
aries, while the audience sang, “O 
Zion Haste,” was deeply moving. 
Representatives of Christian work 
in China, India and the Philip- 
pine Islands spoke briefly. Dr. 
C. Leon Hooper, just returned from 
Manila, told feelingly of the thril- 
ling welcome extended to the first 
returning contingent of mission- 
aries, and made vivid the eager 
desire of the people for the return 
of their American colleagues and 
friends. In all of Asia a door great 
and effectual is opened to the Chris- 
tian Church. And while there are 
many adversaries, yet they that 
be for us are greater than those 
against us. 

The same note of wonderful op- 
portunity was sounded by the chief 
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speaker, Dr. C. Oscar Johnson, 
chairman of our Baptist World 
Mission Crusade. In his inimitable 
style, speaking on “This Mission- 
ary Business,” he visualized the 
tremendous needs, the critical op- 
portunities, the devoted Christian 
nationals who are already at work. 
He reminded us of General Mac- 
Arthur’s earnest plea that Protes- 
tant missionaries be speedily sent 
to Japan. He brought tears to our 
eyes as he told of the thrill of joy 
that ran through the group of Jap- 
anese Baptists at The Tokyo Bap- 
tist Tabernacle, when he told them 
that Dr. William Axling would 
soon be returning to his beloved 
work. He brought the heartfelt 
thanks of Mme. Chang Kai-shek 
to the American people for their 
aid to war-wracked China, and her 
plea that they should pray for 
China’s peace and salvation. 
Baptists had an outstanding part 
in the great rally. Rev. Verner I. 
Olson of Melrose Church as Chair- 
man of the Program Committee, 
presided. Rev. Curtis R. Nims, 
Secretary of Evangelism for the 
Bay Cities Baptist Union, offered 
the prayer of dedication. Grace 
Adams East, of the First Baptist 
Church in Oakland, gave a trumpet 
solo, “Open the Gates of the 
Temple.” William C. Wood, Min- 
ister of Music in the same church, 
and Instructor in Church Music at 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, 


led a choir of 300 voices. Com- 


mander Harold E. Stassen wired 
his greetings and his regrets that 
his attendance was impossible. 
Among the crowd of missionaries 
on the platform, two “roving re- 
porters” with microphones caught 
several Baptists and interviewed 
them, to the delight and apprecia- 
tion of the audience. 

Such great rallies have unfore- 
seen, untold results. One Berkeley 
woman, whose sole income is de- 
rived from a few little apartments 
she rents in her old remodelled 


home, was so moved by the meet- 
ing that she is offering one of them, 
which ordinarily brings her an in- 
come of $85 per month, rent free 
to a missionary couple. It is ex- 
pected that one of our newly ap- 





pointed Baptist families, soon to 
sail for China, will occupy the 
apartment during the spring of 
1947 while they are studying the 
Chinese language at the University 
of California. 





Three Significant Decades of Protestant Cooperation 


A report of the 30th anniversary dinner meeting 
of the Committee on Cooperation:in Latin America 


T ITS 30th anniversary dinner 
meeting in New York City, 
November 20, 1946, the Commit- 
tee on Cooperation in Latin Amer- 
ica reviewed 30 years of Protestant 
cooperation and advance in the 
mission fields south of the Rio 
Grande River. In the anniversary 
address Secretary Charles S. Det- 
weiler of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society summed up 
the three decades and their spirit- 
ual achievements and significance. 
He has been a leader in the work of 
the Committee from the beginning. 
At Panama in 1916 the Committee 
was created and dedicated, said 
Dr. Detweiler, “to the fostering of 
Christian fellowship among all 
those committed to the evangeliza- 
tion of Latin America.” In Latin 
countries where anticlericalism is 
an ever present threat to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, Protestant 
missions have been accused of pro- 
moting it. The Committee has 
earnestly advocated a positive 
Christian testimony. In most of the 
Latin American countries consti- 
tutional guarantees of religious 
liberty were secured before the 
advent of Protestant missions. Dr. 
Detweiler, who has himself given 
nearly 50 years, to missions in 
Latin America, emphasized the 
strategic position of the Committee 
as “the only medium for inter- 
denominational action in Latin 
America.” The relationship among 
the denominations and their many 
missions is one and “we are dem- 
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onstrating to the world that there 
is no authority that can dominate 
men without winning the loyalty 
of their hearts. Freedom of con- 
science is the only sure method of 
reaching an accord.” 

President John A. Mackay of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and for many years a missionary in 
South America, was the second 
speaker. Having recently returned 
from a tour of Latin America he 
contrasted two political concepts 
now on the verge of conflict in 
South America. The first is that of 
President Victor Raul Haya de la 
Torre, of Peru’s Aprista party, 
who represents continental sol- 
idarity on the basis of “unity in 
freedom.” The Peruvian leader is 
a hero in many Latin American 
countries because “he is a signifi- 
cant political thinker, standing for 
spiritual sensitivity and political 
liberty.” The other concept is that 
of President Juan Domingo Peron, 
of Argentina, who “shares with 
Franco the philosophy of medieval 
Spain and maintains that the fu- 
ture of all Latin America depends 
on a revival of the glory of the 
Spanish Empire: a great church 
and a great state, united in the task 
of imposing their own conception of 
order on former colonial lands.” 

Aside from political unrest, Dr. 
Mackay said that there is a cul- 
tural revolution and a growing 
search for spiritual values. The 
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Bible is becoming known, where 
formerly it was not known. There 
is also a “cultural discovery” of 
the United States. All these factors 
present missionary opportunities. 

Dr. Mackay reported Roman 
Catholic attempts to regain and 
hold power by alliance with politi- 
cal leaders, an attempt which must 
surely fail as such attempts have 
always failed. The Maryknoll or- 
ganization in the United States is 
sending numerous missionaries to 
Latin America countries, thus ad- 
mitting that Latin America is a 
proper missionary field. 

In the midst of all this is the 
Protestant community, with over 
$,000,000 church members. There 
are opportunities now as never 
before for the preaching of a 
thrilling gospel, appealing to the 
Latin temperament. The social 
gospel, said Dr. Mackay, “is 
needed but must be accompanied 
with a great gospel that gets peo- 
ples’ hearts . . . God help us if 
passion is not found in the evangeli- 
cal movement.” 

Attention was called to the ex- 
tensive program of literature in 
Mexico and Argentina, which will 
help to fill some of the great void in 
Spanish literature, the lack of 
evangelical books. In English the 
most noteworthy recent book was 
Religious Liberty in Latin America 
by Dr. George P. Howard of Ar- 
gentina. It was widely circulated in 
this country, read by legislators 
and officials in Washington, and 
has since been published in Span- 
ish. A monthly magazine, La Nueva 
Democracia, is read by some of 
the foremost men of letters of 
Latin America. The present editor, 
Sr. Alberto Rembao, in a witty 
and brilliant address, gave a series 
of impressions he had gathered on 
a tour of several months through 
Latin America. 

Dr. A. W. Wasson of the Meth- 
odist Foreign Board presided at the 
dinner, which was a happy oc- 
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easion. Dr. Detweiler well ex- 
pressed its spirit when he said “we 
look back upon 80 years of ac- 
complishment and declare that our 
Committee is only at the beginning 
of its ministry. 

A Great Fellowship 

of Thankful Rejoicing 


The First Postwar Meeting of 
the Burma Baptist Convention 


By HELEN K. HUNT 


N outstanding recent event was 
the post-war meeting of the 
Burma Council, in the American 
Methodist Church in Rangoon. 
The number of delegates was not 
large, but the matters discussed 
were very important, and the spirit 
and faith of our Christian leaders 
was most impressive. Following 
that came the 77th Annual Meet- 
ing of the Burma Baptist Conven- 
tion, held out near the University 
campus. We had to use the private 
grounds of a Christian family and 
built bamboo huts all over it. The 
British army were still occupying 
all our mission property. The ap- 
pointed delegates numbered over 
700—far more than we had dared 
to hope for. There were many more 
than that who attended. The dan- 
gers of travel are great. Large 
armed bands of robbers haunt the 
roads and rivers. Some of the par- 
cels I have sent out have been 
stolen from the people carrying 
them. Every means of travel is 
very uncomfortable. Nevertheless 
these Baptists came, some from 
great distances. That whole con- 
gregation was one great fellowship 
of thankful rejoicing that they 
could again meet for prayer and 
praise without hindrance, and that 
again they could meet Christian 
friends whom they had not seen 
for so long. Every face was lighted 
with delight. They seemed never 
to tire of listening to speakers. We 
heard sad reports of leaders tor- 
tured and killed, churches burnt, 


and congregations scattered; but 
also listened to plans for carrying 
on evangelistic work once more, 
planning how to increase the sala- 
ries of their workers in these days 
of high prices. Everywhere courage 
and hope were the notes struck. 
They eagerly asked for all the 
Burma missionaries, and requested 
the government to permit their 
early return. Dr. and Mrs. Jury 
and I were the only ones of our 
Baptist missionary group who 
could enjoy these meetings. 


Staff Personnel Changes at 
Foreign Mission Headquarters 


The Foreign Mission Board has 
reorganized its foreign secretarial 
staff whereby Budget Secretary 
Dana M. Albaugh becomes Chair- 
man of the Foreign Department 
and coordinator of its activities. He 
will relinquish administrative re- 
sponsibility for Europe and Bel- 
gian Congo and Candidate Secre- 
tary Marlin D. Farnum will suc- 
ceed him as Foreign Secretary for 
these two fields. The foreign de- 
partment will thus give four co- 
ordinate secretaries, Dana M. Al- 
baugh, Chairman and Budget Sec- 
retary, Randolph L. Howard, Sec- 
retary for India and Burma, Elmer 
A. Fridell, Secretary for China, 
Japan, and the Philippine Islands, 
and Marlin D. Farnum, Secretary 
for Europe and Belgian Congo. To 
succeed Marlin D. Farnum as 
Candidate Secretary the Foreign 
Board and the Woman’s Board, 
since the Candidate Secretary 
serves both, have appointed Rev. 
William W. Parkinson, pastor of 
the North Orange Baptist Church, 
of Orange, N. J. He will begin his 
new duties on March Ist. All three 
men involved in this reorganiza- 
tion are well known to Northern 
Baptists. Mr. Albaugh is a gradu- 
ate of Denison University, with 
an M.A. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He was formerly 

(Continued on page 127) 
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Is This the Last Desperate Effort To Establish 
American Peacetime Military Conscription? 


UST before Christmas, so ironical amid the 

season of peace and good will, the President 
of the United States announced the appoint- 
ment of his new “Commission on Universal 
Military Training.” It seems incredible that his 
military advisors were so naive as to assume 
that he could thereby persuade the American 
people to admit an unwelcome guest by the 
back door after the front door had been securely 
locked. Last fall the President’s recommenda- 
tion to Congress, likewise euphoniously called 
“universal training” to avoid the obnoxious 
term “‘peacetime conscription,” was left se- 
curely locked in the archives of the military 
affairs committees of Congress. The new Com- 
mission of nine persons includes two well known 
clergymen, Baptist Daniel A. Poling, and Ro- 
man Catholic Edmund A. Walsh. Intentionally 
or accidentally the group was photographed 
with President Truman in the center, Dr. Pol- 
ing at the right, and the Roman Catholic at the 
left. Does this suggest a hope to enlist church 
support in spite of the registered opposition by 
many denominations at last spring’s annual 
meetings? Never has the Northern Baptist 


Convention passed a more forthright and un- 
equivocal resolution than its Grand Rapids 
resolution in opposition to peacetime military 
conscription. Fantastic is President Truman’s 
reference in his Christmas message as he lighted 
the White House tree, “‘hasten the day when 
the sword is replaced by the plowshare and the 
nations do not learn war any more,” when it 
is planned that every year one million Ameri- 
can boys shall learn how to make war! Incon- 
gruous was his prayer that “the year 1947 may 
entitle the American people to the benediction 
of the Master, ‘blessed are the peacemakers!” 
All the irrefutable objections to peacetime con- 
scription still apply. The new proposal signifies 
American lack of confidence in the United 
Nations before that organization has had less 
than half a chance to prove its sincerity, efficacy, 
and integrity in building world order and secu- 
rity. It is a slap in the faces of 55 nations, who 
just before adjournment in New York City voted 
enthusiastically and unanimously for world dis- 
armament. Where can one find more grievous 
hypocrisy than in the plan to train every year 
one million American boys in arms when the 
whole world yearns for disarmament? It ad- 
vertises American expectation of war with 
Russia because Germany and Japan can never 
wage war again. No other potential enemy is on 
the horizon. And it will curse the American 
people with the intolerable, vicious system of 
peacetime militarism. They recently paid a 
costly price in blood and treasure, to rid. the 
world of that system. Will not the appointment 
of the new commission therefore be interpreted 
as a last, frantic, and desperate effort to es- 
tablish American peacetime military conscrip- 
tion. The time is short. The new commission 
will likely present a report by the end of this 
month. If the American people really want 
conscription, they will get it. If they are op- 
posed they will know to whom to protest. 


What Happens Anywhere 
Is Now Publicized Everywhere 
HILE in Russia last summer it was 
humiliating for President Louie D. Newton 
of the Southern Baptist Convention to note 


Moscow newspaper accounts of the brutal 
lynching of four Negroes in his own State of 
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Georgia. Five months later the Georgia Federal 
Grand Jury after prolonged investigation by 25 
F.B.I. agents and questioning of 100 witnesses, 
was unable to identify any person associated 
with that hideous crime. The Moscow papers 
doubtless reported that also! Meanwhile after 
an extended American lecture tour the Russian 
lecturer Ilya Ehrenburg returned to Moscow. 
As reported in The New York Times, he said, “I 
have been to America. And now I involuntarily 
remember about the Negroes lynched in the 
United States.” It was humiliating for Baptist 
missionaries in India to read similar reports in 
India’s newspapers. Mrs. William J. Longley 
wrote to the Editor from Madras, 


Recently The Madras Mail published an account 
of the Ku Klux Klan with the implication that this 
is America. Every paper copies such accounts and 
they are quoted in speeches. Shortly thereafter The 
Indian Social Reformer printed a detailed account of 
the lynchings in Georgia. We missionaries were ter- 
ribly ashamed. While we know that this is not really 
America, we are painfully conscious that those who 
do these terrible things call themselves Christians. 
India cannot understand this. 


Embarrassing for South Africa’s Prime Min- 
ister Jan Christian Smuts, who came to New 
York to the United Nations Assembly as a 
champion of the democratic rights of the world, 
was his report to his country that by a majority 
of two to one the United Nations had censured 
and condemned race discrimination in South 
Africa where two million white people hold 
more than eight million colored people in eco- 
nomic slavery. 

Humiliating to all Americans was the formal 
request from the National Negro Congress to 
the United Nations “‘to intervene to halt the 
oppression of 13,000,000 Negroes in the United 
States.” Supporting its plea an eight-page docu- 
ment cited Article 71 of the United Nations 
Charter which permits minority groups in any 
country “‘to petition assistance in the preven- 
tion of discrimination on account of race.” 

Race prejudice and skin color discrimination 
are now matters of global publicity. What hap- 
pens in a Georgia town or in a South African 
city or in any community on earth where a 
white man exploits, suppresses, or lynches a 
man of another color, is instantly made known 
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everywhere, while the United Nations Assem- 
bly becomes the open forum where any sup- 
pressed people can publicize its grievances and 
heap shame and mortification upon the doc- 
trine of white race supremacy that is no longer 
tenable in our world. 


This year happens to mark the 25th anniver- » 


sary of the Federal Council’s Department of 
Race Relations and the 25th annual observance 
of Race Relations Sunday, “dedicated to jus- 
tice, good will and fellowship among all races in 
our land.” The churches are heralds of this gos- 
pel. They alone can furnish the creative, trans- 
forming power that will lead to respect for the 
dignity and worth of every human being and 
will give equality to every man regardless of 
race and color. 


Commendation and Acceptance Abroad 
Depends on Practice at Home 


N ACCEPTING the Honorary Chairmanship 

of Brotherhood Week (February 16-23, 1947), 
the President of the United States wrote, ““We 
cannot hope to commend brotherhood abroad 
unless we practice it at home.” In felicitous 
phraseology he thus restated the familiar ad- 
monition, “Practice what you preach!” It ap- 
plies to personal attitudes, social adjustments, 
national relationships. Can individuals live to- 
gether in harmony and understanding in spite of 
racial and cultural differences? Can different 
social classes in the same community develop 
mutual tolerance and respect and each give the 
other complete political, economic, and social 
equality? Can nations whose forms of govern- 
ment, economic systems, and competing ideolo- 
gies are so hopelessly irreconcilable, cooper- 
atively work together for stability, world order, 
and enduring peace? These basic questions con- 
front humanity today as never before. The an- 
swer is that they can, provided brotherhood is 
the motivating principle of conduct and attitude 
and relationship. Here the United States can 
make its greatest contribution because the 
American citizenry includes people of the most 
contrasting backgrounds from proletariat to 
aristocrat, followers of diverse philosophies of 
life, and adherents of every living religion— 
Christian, Jew, Hindu, Mohammedan, Bud- 
dhist—and of no religion, people of every na- 
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tional origin and of all racial strains. Can 
Americans here so achieve a unity without the 
imposition of totalitarian regimentation, from 
which at fearful cost millions of people in Europe 
and Asia were recently liberated, that these same 
liberated people will of their own accord accept 
that type of unity as their own way of life? It 
depends on brotherhood. What is possible among 
the diverse individuals that comprise the Ameri- 
can citizenry is likewise possible among nations 
who differ in culture, ideologies, and systems, but 
who nevertheless share a common desire for co- 
operation and peace. How silly and insincere, 
for example, have been our preachments to other 
nations, particularly to our recent enemies, to 
adopt democracy and brotherhood when the 
Negro is treated as he is in the United States and 
the Jew is the victim of an anti-Semitism as po- 
tentially virulent as that of Adolf Hitler. The 
most convincing argument for democracy in 
Europe and Asia is its actual establishment in 
the United States and the most persuasive ap- 
peal of brotherhood elsewhere is its sincere prac- 
tice here. Brotherhood Week, which the Presi- 
dent has sanctioned by his own Honorary Chair- 
manship, can thus be another milestone on the 
road to global unity, harmony, and peace. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ Lone serore Mr. Joun D. Rockere.ueEr, Jr., 
had made his magnificently generous offer of the 
gratefully-accepted $8,500,000 site along the East 
River in New York for its permanent headquarters, 
the United Nations had sent a special committee to 
visit and consider prospective headquarters sites 
offered in other American cities—Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and San Francisco. No city in the 
South had made an offer. The entire South knew 
only too well that any offer would have been cour- 
teously but instantly rejected. Why? Because of the 
color line! In its 55-nation membership the United 
Nations includes people of all races. Headquarters 
could therefore never be established in any com- 
munity or area where any delegate would be sub- 
jected to discrimination, segregation, and Jim Crow 
regulations because of the color of his skin. Thus the 
American South, and this could also be said of 
South Africa and other regions guilty of color prej- 
udice, is a victim of global political discrimination 
because it practices local racial discrimination. It 
is a high global price to pay for low local prestige. 


@ Matt servicer BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
Evrope is not yet back to normal and this explains 
why the Baptist World Alliance New Year Message 
did not reach New York in time for last month’s 
issue. Fortunately its greetings are as relevant in 
February as in January. In the message Dr. J. H. 
Rushbrooke reminds Baptists of World Alliance 
Sunday, February 2nd, and of the forthcoming Bap- 
tist world reunion in Copenhagen next July where 
(Continued on following page) 





THE GREAT DELUSION 


Number 138 
Liquor IN THE MovIEs 


HE President of the Motion Pictures Producers 

and Distributors of America recently received a 
letter from a Chicago Federal Grand Jury. Unknow- 
ingly and unintentionally it voiced the sentiment of 
the vast majority of the Christian people of the na- 
tion. Published in The New York Sun, the letter 
stated, 


This Grand Jury is impressed by the large number of 
criminal cases in which intoxicating drink plays a large 
part. Multitudes of young people and children who attend 
the motion picture theatres are faced with portrayals of 
drinking scenes in almost every picture. These scenes 
exert a tremendous influence on their own accepting and 
adopting of drinking habits which in many cases lead to 
crime. 


So the Grand Jury asked the motion picture presi- 
dent to eliminate drinking scenes from motion pic- 
tures. 

Once again the impotence of an American divided 
Protestantism is revealed. Through its Legion of 
Decency the Roman Catholic Church has suc- 
ceeded in compelling the movie industry to preserve 
at least some degree of decency in its films. They are 
bad enough; without this constant Roman Catholic 
pressure the movies would quickly become purveyors 
of slime and filth, Why cannot the Protestant 
churches unite in a powerful effort to eliminate drink- 
ing from the movies? 

When the American people were cleverly and in- 
sidiously persuaded in 19338 to vote for the return of 
alcoholic liquor, they never dreamed that 14 years 
later a Federal Grand Jury, and not united Protes- 
tantism, would find it necessary to warn the nation 
of the menace of liquor in the movies. 
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Baptists “may fortify our resolve to stand firmly 
together so as to take our full part in making the 
kingdoms of the world the Kingdom of our God and 
His Christ.” In its closing paragraph. he refers to his 
quarter of a century of global service to the denomi- 
nation and to the termination of his presidency at 
Copenhagen. “I am gladdened by countless affec- 
tionate messages from all parts of the earth,” he 
concludes, “and with a full heart I reciprocate the 
love of the brethren. “Who will succeed Dr. J. H. 
Rushbrooke as President of the Baptist World 
Alliance? 


@ Nazusm’s BRUTAL MASSACRE OF Jews, through 
starvation, gas chambers, and crematoria, exter- 
minated more than 6,000,000 Jews. Total Jewish 
population of the world is reduced from 17,000,000 
in 1983 thus to 11,000,000 in 1946. Nearly half or 
well over 5,000,000 of the 11,000,000 living Jews are in 
the United States. One out of every four Jews in the 
world lives in New York City, now the largest Jewish 
city on earth. There are 132 cities in the United 
States each with 2,000 or more Jews among its in- 
habitants. The United States is “the center of gravity 
of world Jewry,” declares the Home Missions Coun- 
cil Committee on Christian Approach to the Jews. 
This Council represents the home mission interests of 
23 major American Protestant denominations. In a 
vigorous plea to American churches to check the ris- 
ing tide of anti-Semitism, the Committee predicts 





that American Jewry, by its influence and numbers, 
will determine the future trend and destiny of world 
Jewry. What American Jewry will think and do will 
depend on what Christian America thinks and does 
with reference to the Jew. What Christian America 
thinks and does will be determined by the churches. 
If they succeed in persuading the American people to 
establish friendly relations, good will, and coopera- 
tion between Christians and Jews, concludes the 
statement, “America can lead the world into a new 
global neighborliness that will include all people.” 


@ CONGRESS HAS FINALLY APPROVED the following 
as the official version of the pledge of allegiance to 
the American flag: “I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the republic for which 
it stands, one nation indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” The pledge is to be rendered by 
standing, with the right hand placed over the heart, 
but full respect to the flag is recognized when the 
pledge is given by merely standing at attention, 
men so standing also removing their hats. How easy 
it is thus to go through the perfunctory procedure of 
pledging allegiance, and how meaningless and hypo- 
critical it is so long as the clause “with liberty and 
justice for all” is disregarded and repudiated in the 
prevailing American attitudes toward minority 
groups who by reason of religion or national origin 
or the color of their skin are denied the full measure 
of liberty and justice implied in the pledge. 
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> Tue Preacatinc Ministry To- 
pay, by Rolland W. Schloerb, minis- 
ter of the Hyde Park Baptist 
Church, Chicago, IIl., is an instruc- 
tive and suggestive book on preach- 
ing for the present age. The mate- 
rial was first given as five lectures 
in the summer of 1945 at the Union 
Theological Seminary Summer Con- 
ference of Ministers and Religious 
Leaders. The criterion for good 
preaching is not literary style, nor 
homiletic form, but the incentive 
furnished to personal development 
and decision. The maintenance of 


personal integrity and the building 
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of social intelligence are primary. 
Sermons should tell people some- 
things they do not know, and should 
remind them of things they already 
know. Good preaching helps people 
see in a new light what they see 
only faintly, and summons them 
to take some next courageous step 
in their spiritual life. Good preach- 
ing is a pastoral function and edi- 
fies, encourages, and consoles the 
people whom the faithful pastor 
knows in their every day lives. 
This little book is one of the most 
helpful contributions. (Harper and 
Brothers; 121 pages; $1.25.) 


p> Lazy-Man-Rest-Nor, by Ran- 
dolph L. Howard, for 12 years a 
colleague of Brayton Case in 
Burma, has rendered an invaluable 
service by publishing the Burma 
letters of this Burmese-born mis- 
sionary, who after extensive train- 
ing in America gave himself utterly 
for $1 years to the people of Burma. 
The book gets its title from the 
town of Pyinmana, which literally 
means, “‘Lazy-Man-Rest-Not.” 
The letters in this vo'ume tell how 
the missionary made the town 
“take on an all-Burma meaning.” 
(Judson Press, 128 pages, $1.00.) 
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> Doctors East Doctors West, 
an American Physician’s life in 
China, by Edward H. Hume, M.D., 
is the autobiography of the Ameri- 
can founder of the Yale University 
Medical School in Changsha, and 
“the personal record of how one 
American doctor discovered that 
medicine was a builder of bridges 
between nations and cultures.” As 
the son of missionary parents in 
India, Dr. Hume from earliest 
years was interested in missions. 
He describes the beginnings of his 
medical work in Changsha, the 
well nigh insuperable obstacles of 
Chinese superstition, antipathy to- 
ward foreigners, competition with 
ancient Chinese remedies, and the 
terrible risk of death following sur- 
gical operations especially when 
patients were brought to him after 
all Chinese remedies had failed. 
Fascinating are the numerous hu- 
man interest incidents. The reader 
will not soon forget the maternity 
case where two old midwives had 
failed to deliver a woman in labor 
for 48 hours and almost exhausted. 
In the humble Chinese home Dr. 
Hume had no nurse, no anesthetist, 
nobody who had ever assisted a 
modern doctor, and the only avail- 
able light came from two small 
kerosene wick lamps. Fortunately 
there was plenty of hot water on 
the kitchen stove. The grateful 
Chinese father named the son 
after Dr. Hume. In another case an 
abortion was clearly indicated: in 
order to save the life of the mother 
was was slowly being poisoned by 
the unborn child. The husband 
would not give his consent and Dr. 
Hume withdrew from the case. Six 
months later to his incredible 
amazement the husband came to 
him and announced the successful 
treatment by a Chinese doctor and 
the safe arrival of a son. For 25 
years Dr. Hume served in Chang- 
sha and in the later years he lived 
through some of the seething politi- 
cal changes that marked China’s 


recent history. His book is an in- 
teresting and valuable contribu- 
tion in the chain of links that are 
being forged between East and 
West and of entering China’s cita- 
del by the road of friendship. 
(W. W. Norton & Co., 278 pages, 
$3.00.) 


> Curist AND Man’s Ditemma, 
by George A. Buttrick, is a book 
written with a burning passion. 
“When the Atomic Bomb fell, I 
began to write, and wrote for 30 
days at the rate of almost 2,000 
words a day until the book was 
finished. Christ or chaos . . . now 
. . . isa sober choice.” Here is the 
three-fold dilemma, sharpened by 
this perilous world in which we 
live: (1) We are ignorant but 
aware of our ignorance, yet unable 
to overcome it. Hence we need a 
Revelation. (2) We are wicked and 
know it, yet helpless to deliver our- 
selves from our sin. Hence we need 
a Redeemer. (3) We are mortal and 
aware of our mortality, yet unable 
to deliver ourselves from it. Hence 
we need a Deliverer. At these three 
points Christ can meet man’s need 
if we choose Him as the Incarnate 
God. Searchingly Dr. Buttrick car- 
ries his dilemma into three fields: 


(1) Business, which is good if its 


DACHAU I 
SERMONS 


Martin Nieméller 


This collection of Pastor 
Niemiller’s wartime sermons 
were delivered to his fellow 
prisoners from Christmas Eve 
1944 to Easter Monday 1945. 
They are moving discourses on 
some fundamental aspects of 
the Christian faith. $1.50 


at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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motive—as of all good life—is 
God. Business cannot endure as 
man’s achievement but “only as 
man’s gratitude for God’s grace.” 


(2) Education. He exposes the 
weakness of our secular education, 
which makes no recognition of 
man’s real nature and destiny. 


(8) Our machine civilization, 
which distorts values. With great 
skill and spiritual insight the book 
probes man’s nature and our con- 
temporary scene. Tenderly and 
convincingly he draws us to Christ 
who can heal us and the world in 
which we live. The reader lays 
down this dynamic book with a 
burning conviction that there is a 
gospel to be preached and lived. 
(Abington-Cokesbury, 224 pages, 
$2.00) : 


> CurRisTIAN LEADERSHIP IN A 
Wor tp Soctrery, edited by Justin 
W. Nixon and Winthrop S. Hudson, 
contains 18 essays by students 
and colleagues of Prof. Conrad H. 
Moehlman, who retired recently 
from the Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School. They are published 
in honor of Dr. Moehlman “be- 
cause he represents a group of 
Christian educators, who helped 
. . « theological schools in general 
to make the transition to the new 
age that was dawning 30 years 
ago.” In their messages the writers 
reflect the spirit of Dr. Moehl- 
man. (Colgate-Rochester Divin- 
ity School; 271 pages, $2.00.) 


> REMBRANDT, THE JEWS AND THE 
Brae, by Franz Landsberger, re- 
calls the life of a German who be- 
friended the Jews “and portrayed 
their personalities and ways of 
life,” who, also, never tired in his 
loyalty and devotion to the Bible, 
being “the first to use the Jews 
of his environment as models for 
the heroes of the sacred narra- 
tives.” This is an excellent book 
for Gentiles. and Jews (Jewish 
Pub. Society, 189 pages, $3.00.) 
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> A Necro’s Fairs my AMERICA, 
by Spencer Logan, a New Jersey 
negro business man, who served 
in the American armed forces dur- 
ing World War II, is a persuasive 
talker in behalf of the Negro in 
America. The author charges the 
colored people that they have a 
duty to perform in preparing them- 
selves for a better world. Tactfully 
he reminds the white people that 
they “must arouse their sleeping 
conscience and stretch forth will- 
ingly hands to grasp what may be 
the last opportunity to create a 
better world for all of us, regard- 
less of race or creed.” (Macmillan; 
88 pages; $1.75.) 

> We Have Tuis Ministry, edited 
by John O. Nelson, is a helpful 
symposium written by ten men 
and one woman on church voca- 
tions for men and women. The 
challenge of the ministry, the types 
of work involved, abilities and 
requirements necessary, and the 
experiences of those engaged in 
their respective fields, all present 
an excellent background against 
which one may gain an apprecia- 
tion of “the ministry.” (Associa- 
tion Press; 98 pages; $1.50.) 


> Man Has Forever, by B. H. 
Bruner, contains four short studies 
offering assurances of immortality: 
“The Reality of The Unseen and 
Immortality,” “The Human Heart 
and Immortality,” “Physical Death 
and Immortality,” “The Empty 
Tomb and Immortality.” This 
volume strengthens faith and as- 
surance in the immortal hope be- 
yond the grave. (Bethany Press; 
64 pages; $1.00.) 

> Toe CHALLENGE or Lire and 
Tue Sprrit at Work, by Oswald 
J. Smith, are two forceful conserv- 
ative volumes from the pen of the 
pastor of Peoples Church, To- 
ronto, Canada. The first book pre- 
sents 19 various religious themes, 
while the second, in 107 pages, 
discusses the influence and power 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
and SOCIAL POLICY 


BY 
JOHN C. BENNETT 
Author of “Social Salvation” 
and “Christian Realism” 


In a profound discussion of our contempo- 
rary social problems, Dr. Bennett throws a 
timely light on the signposts which Christi- 
anity has erected for our arriving at a just 
and appropriate social policy. $2.00 


HERALDS OF GOD 


A Practical Book on Preaching 
BY 
JAMES S. STEWART 
Author of “‘The Strong Name,” 
“The Gates of New Life” 
Dr. Stewart, famous for the collections of his 
own sermons, here offers practical advice, 
simply and directly, to preachers; tells what 
results to aim for, and what to avoid if 
preaching is to be effective. $2.50 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 








A Dramatic and Thorough History of 
Christian Mission Enterprise for the Past 
2000 Years 


AN OUTLINE OF MISSIONS 


A book every Christian needs in order to by JOHN ABERLY 
have a more complete knowledge of mission ; 

work. Now available in a revised reprint edition — complete with attrac- 
tive four color maps showing the development of missionary enterprise 
in four key areas. Cloth Bound, 306 Pages, Price $3. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS : pithortrnia 7, Pa. 











of the Holy Spirit. (Peoples Press; Last Reprieve, by Edwin McNeill 


Poteat, Harper and Brothers, 105 pages, 
$1.00. 

Wuere Are We Heapine?, by 
Books Received Sumner Welles, Harper and Brothers, 


A Crowpvep Cuurcn, by Eugene D. 397 pages, $3.00. 
Dolloff, Revell, 147 pages, $1.50. (Continued on page 124) 
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The Christian and the Problem of Race Relations 


By RICHARD I. McKINNEY 


recent years many thoughtful Chris- 
tians have been considering the growing 
problem of race relations which is now 
recognized as one of global proportions. The 
new age of the shrinking world and atomic 
power is upon us. We are faced with momentous 
choices in certain crucial areas, not the least of 
which is race relations. We who bear the name 
Christians must face this problem with resolu- 
tion and precision. One inescapable lesson of 
World War II is that there must be increasing 
concern for and cooperation with other social, 
racial and national groups if we expect to have 
an enduring and an endurable peace. 

Now in progress are new campaigns of racial 
hate evidenced in the increase of anti-semitism 
and in growing racial tensions, North and 
South, and in instances of mob violence and 
racial intimidation within the last twelve 
months. Moreover, there has been open ad- 
vocacy of racial violence on the part of certain 
members of Congress. 

The race problem is a human problem. No one 
race nor section of the country has a monopoly 
on racial prejudice. Many hostile attitudes and 
discriminations customarily attributed to the 
South are to be observed in the North. It is not 
always remembered that there is often Negro 
prejudice toward whites as well as vice versa. It 
is well known, too, that to the extent that any 
minority group congregates in any city in num- 
bers large enough to constitute an economic 
threat to the majority, hostility almost invari- 
ably develops. We must consider and approachi 
the problem of race as a human difficulty. 

Another aspect of the problem is that it forms 
a crucial test of democracy. Americans pride 
themselves upon their democratic standards. 
However, when it is proposed that all of the 
minority peoples in the United States share 
equitably in the democratic process, difficulties 
always and immediately arise. This is especially 
true politically where large numbers of Negroes 
are concerned. It is an ironical commentary on 








The President of a Baptist college for Negroes 
analyzes the problem of race relations and offers 
several pertinent Christian suggestions toward a 
constructive solution of this global problem. 








our democratic pretensions for American dele- 
gates to the United Nations to insist on guaran- 
teeing the privilege of voting in Europe and else- 
where, when large segments of American citizens 
are systematically prevented from expressing 
their wills at the polls. It is reported that when 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes insisted that 
all Bulgarians have the privilege of voting, Mr. 
Molotov reminded him that all the people in 
South Carolina should have the same privilege! 


Richard L. McKinney, Ph.D. 


President of Storer College, Har- 
pers Ferry, West Va. 





Furthermore the problem of race constitutes a 
crucial test of our Christian faith. We cannot be 
truly Christian unless we believe in and give 
practical expression to the ideal of human 
brotherhood as taught by Jesus. If Jesus were to 
appear in person today many Christians would 
hardly welcome Him because of his racial an- 
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cestry. From many Christian organizations 
Jesus would be barred on account of his race. 
Many institutions of learning operated by 
Christians would exclude Him primarily on ac- 
count of His race, whether He applied as a 
teacher or a student. I once heard the Christian 
president of a Christian college remark, “‘In no 
case would I permit a Jew on my staff.” 

There are two important hindrances to 
progress in race relations. The first is the fear of 
economic competition which has back of it the 
fear of insecurity. Awareness of this is basic to 
any understanding of racial difficulties. The 
wealthy slave-owning minority in the old South 
did not have the intense emotional prejudice 
toward the Negro that the majority of the 
whites had, who, because of the slave economy, 
were hard-pressed to make a living wage. This 
majority grew to hate the Negro who, against 
his will, deprived them of the means of adequate 
sustenance. The aftermath of the Civil War was 
so bitter because at last these underprivileged 
and prejudiced whites came into power. The 
result was widespread persecution as evidenced 
in the Ku Klux Klan and in “Jim Crow” laws 
to keep the Negro in an economic and social 
position where he would not be a threat to white 
security. Thus the caste system serves to keep 
the Negro in what some choose to call his place. 
There is a strong correlation between economic 
depressions and lynchings. The number of 
lynchings increases when the white group feels 
frustrated in its attempt to find adequate 
economic security. 

The second hindrance to progresss in race 
relations is the practice of segregation. Although 
it is difficult to equate this with Jesus’ idea of 
the Kingdom of God, many Christians insist on 
racial segregation. Indeed, the Christian church 
is one of the most segregated institutions in 
America. Members of the same denomination 
but of a different color must worship in separate 
churches. They are frequently buried in separate 
cemeteries. Some feel that heaven itself is 
divided according to the racial background of 
the angels. I recall an incident in a Negro college 
some years ago. A white minister had been in- 
vited to preach at the regular Sunday vesper 
service. Following the sermon the students sang 
a spiritual. Before pronouncing the benediction 
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the white minister in all sincerity complimented 
the students on their fine singing and he con- 
cluded, ‘‘When I reach heaven one of the first 
things I am going to do is to go around to the 
Negro section and listen to the colored angels 
sing!” 

What are the basic assumptions in the teach- 
ings of Jesus which bear on the question of race? 
He never gave rules of conduct about race or any 
other problem. He contented himself with estab- 
lishing fundamental principles by which his fol- 
lowers in any age are to be guided. It is the 
genius of Christianity that its basic principles 
are applicable in any generation. 

At the heart of Jesus’ teaching is the principle 
of love, which includes the recognition of the 
fundamentally spiritual nature of human per- 
sonality, the recognition of all men as sons of 
God, and the equality of all men before one com- 
mon Father. As one writer has put it, such love 
finds expression in active service to one’s fel- 
lows, in willingness to forgive, in evangelism, in 
humility, in sincerity and in courage. All these 
are qualities of him who would be a Christian. 
It is no simple thing to be a Christian, for it re- 
quires a person of strong inner fortitude and 
courage to have the spirit of active good will 
toward all men. Yet if the Christian ethic means 
anything it means this. All law and prophecy 
hang on two commandments: the love of God 
the Father, and the love of man. 

Moreover, Jesus’ principle of love implies that 
men must cultivate the attitude of fellowship. It 
was because of His own need for fellowship that 
He appointed twelve disciples “‘to be with him.” 
The early Christians were able to survive partly 
because they cultivated real, active and creative 
fellowship one with another. This fellowship is 
not divided. Unlike the “holier than thou” 
Pharisees, Jesus practiced the principle of fel- 
lowship with the most despised members of the 
community, the outcasts and outcastes, the 
sinners and the publicans. 

Furthermore, Jesus’ principle of love finds 
expression in courageously taking positive atti- 
tudes toward the coming of the Kingdom of 
God. The religion of Jesus is the religion of the 
spiritually strong. He offered those who would 
come after him not a bed of roses but self-denial, 
suffering, and a cross. T. R. Glover has pointed 
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out that Christianity conquered other rival 
faiths because the early Christians ‘“‘out- 
thought, out-lived, and out-died” the adherents 
of all other religions. It does not require much 
courage for Christians either individually or col- 
lectively to denounce forcibly historic common 
vices such as drinking, gambling, and sexual im- 
morality. But it does require strong inner 
strength for the Christian to stand fast for such 
unpopular causes as justice and equality in race 
relations. History has shown that whenever and 
wherever Christianity has taken a strong stand 
on crucial issues, however unpopular, Christian- 
ity has been strong. If Christians are to be true 
to the spirit of Jesus, they must courageously 
face all the social ills of our time, including 
those of race. 

What has the church done in race relations? 
Some significant contributions have been made. 
Yet it is also true that the church has often failed 
to be true to the spirit of its Founder. 

On the credit side, the church has produced 
some of the principal leaders in the cause of 
racial justice and cooperation. The leaders of 
most of the progressive movements for better 
race relations in America received their inspira- 
tion from the church, even though the organized 
body of Christians may not have sponsored 
their movements. It is to the credit of the church 
that many of its members saw in the institution 
of slavery a major evil of mankind. Many aboli- 
tionists, North and South, were spiritually nur- 
tured by the church. In the spirit of Jesus’ teach- 
ing on the inherent worth of human personality 
they wrought well for the abolition of human 
bondage. Moreover, following the Civil War, 
many of the leading denominational groups in 
the North established schools in the South, thus 
making it possible for the Negro to begin the 
long process of overcoming the effect of chattel 
slavery. It is impossible to imagine the dire 
plight of the Negro today if these schools had 
not been established through the philanthropy, 
the suffering, and the ostracism of these Chris- 








tians. Some churches have set up departments 
of race relations or of social service to bring the 
teachings of Jesus to bear on the acute problems 
of race. Through such activities many Protes- 
tant churches encourage the betterment of the 
condition of the Negro and the improvement of 
interracial cooperation. 

What further positive steps should Christians 
take in the improvement of race relations? The 
answers are many and varied. (1) Christians 
should, with great searching of heart and sense of 
humility, individually and collectively examine 
themselves to see to what extent they have 
failed in practicing the teachings of Jesus with 
respect to race. This will frequently call for 
repentance. (2) Christians should seek to know 
the facts about the race situation. Such knowl- 
edge should make for increased understanding of 
the problems which various minority people face 
in their social adjustments. Through lectures, 
forums, and other means, a wider understanding 
of racial situations and their solution may be in- 
culcated. (8) Having established certain basic 
facts with respect to the issues of race, Chris- 
tians have the responsibility of seeking in 
tangible ways to be loyal to the truth they 
recognize. This means more than lip service to 
certain principles or passing resolutions. Too 
often church bodies, in the language of an old 
teacher of mine, have “‘resolved and then dis- 
solved.” When people are really in earnest about 
correcting a social evil, they usually take the 
necessary steps actively to do so by the ballot 
box or whatever means are practicable. When 
Christians of America become really interested 
in promoting racial justice it will be reflected in 
the active and quite likely sacrificial efforts they 
put forth to make concrete changes. Until 
Christians do this, their preachments will have 
little effect. So the Christian people in this age 
must endeavor as never before to let the spirit of 
their Master determine their racial attitudes. 
Only thus can they meet effectively the manifold 
problems of race relations in our time. 


As in other years, the second Sunday in this month, February 9, 1937, will be 
observed as Race Relations Sunday. For a copy of the Race Relations Message and 
other material, write to Dr. George E. Haynes, Secretary, Department of Race 


Relations, Federal Council of Churches, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 10, N. Y. 
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A World Program Worthy of Jesus Christ 


Reported by WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


Nore.—Because this meeting was held a 

week later in December than other years it 

could not be reported in the January is- 

sue.—Eb. 

HE disastrous fire in Chicago’s Hotel LaSalle had 
produced an unprecedented shortage of hotel 

rooms. No other hotel would agree to reserve enough 
rooms to accommodate the General Council and the 
Council on Finance and Promotion for their custom- 
ary December meetings. So these two organizations 
met in Columbus, Ohio, December 9-11, 1946. An 
immense amount of denominational business was 
transacted. There was much spirited discussion in the 
interests of clarification and of unanimity. Running 
parallel with the larger meetings were sessions of the 
Finance Committee, the Program Committee, the 
Committee on Relations with the Disciples, and 
state and city mission secretaries’ conferences. 

Pervading all sessions was a feeling of hope and 
optimism, of unity and unanimity, transcending all 
previous years. The chilling blasts of controversy 
were as joyfully absent as zero weather in the spring. 
Impressive were the frequent pauses in proceedings 
to devote time to prayer. Not in many years has 
there been a prayer service like that prior to final 
adjournment when the entire Council was on its 
knees and a dozen persons beseeched God to bless 
the denomination, to assure the completion of the 
World Mission Crusade, to lead Northern Baptists 
to take their worthy place in a global ministry to a 
suffering world, and auspiciously to start the de- 
nomination on next years’ program of evangelism. 

Contributing to the remarkable spirit and enthu- 
siasm at Columbus were six inspirational addresses at 
the evening joint sessions, three on the first evening 
and three on the second. Dr. Reuben E. Nelson out- 
lined the totality of the denomination’s world task, 
expressing gratification that the missionary receipts 
as of December 1, 1946 recorded an increase of 
$138,000 or 8 14%, but reminding his hearers that 
this must reach 20% by April 30th, while at the 
same time Baptists must complete their World Mis- 
sion Crusade. He pictured the ambitious expansion 
dreams of American industry which expects the 
highest national income next year in American eco- 
nomic history. The Christian church must likewise 
dream expansion plans. Citing the theme of a noted 
lecturer who recently spoke on, “The Gloom and the 
Doom of Our Day,” by contrast Dr. Nelson set 
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A report of the annual mid-year meetings of the 
General Council and the Council on Finance and 
Promotion at which three phases of the denomi- 
nation’s world service, the year’s regular program, 
the World Mission Crusade, and the proposed 
program of Evangelism as the major effort next 
year, were seen as one continuous ministry. 





forth the light and transforming power, and the 
radiant glory in the gospel that remakes men, cities, 
nations. The familiar seal of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, which shows an ox stand- 
ing between a plow and an altar with the inscription, 
“Ready for Either,” must be the guiding principle 
of Baptist churches, ready for work or sacrifice in 
this day of global opportunity and need. 

In customary dynamic fashion Dr. Luther Wesley 
Smith reported on the World Mission Crusade. “We 
are half way along the road,” said he, “and three 
weeks ahead of our schedule of promotion and solic- 
itation.” Total pledges as of December 1st amounted 
to $8,143,880! The sacrificial missionary spirit that 
has produced this gratifying response is the begin- 
ning of a spiritual revival. Dr. Smith cited several 
church incidents indicating the spiritual impact left 
by the World Mission Crusade. Regional Crusade 
directors supplemented his enthusiastic summary of 
reporting what individual churches had done. The 
First Baptist Church of Los Angeles had raised its 
quota from $50,000 to $100,000. Already $111,000 
has been pledged and the church hopes the final 
total will be $120,000. The Italian Baptist Church in 
Philadelphia lifted its quota from $5,000 to $10,000 
and has surpassed it. In New York State three small 
rural churches, so small that only one pastor can be 
supported to serve all three, have pledged $5,000 to 
the Crusade. The entire state of Wyoming, in which 
there are not many Baptist churches, had a quota of 
$50,000. They have pledged $90,000 or an average of 
$3,000 for each church! A layman in Long Beach, 
California, doubled his own pledge six times after 
hearing six presentations of the Crusade, so that his 
pledge now totals $3,000. A small rural church with 
only 28 members was assigned a quota of $175 and 
it has pledged $1,250. Such a recital of response left 
a deep impression of solemn gratitude. Here was 
assurance of ultimate success. Nevertheless, said 
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Dr. Smith in closing, “Half way is only half way. 
Caution, determination, and perseverance are es- 
sential in order to solicit every Baptist from whom 
cooperation can reasonably be expected.” 

After this optimistic prelude it was easy for Dr. 
C. O. Johnson to speak. Coming from the great fare- 
well service to 900 foreign missionaries in Oakland, 
California, he had sat up all night in the plane to get 
to Columbus on time. It was the largest number of 
missionaries ever to sail from the United States at 
one time. He wished all had been Baptists. Even 
then the number would not have been enough to 
meet the needs which he had seen on his visit last 
summer and which he proceeded to picture in heart- 
breaking terms as he described the ruins in China 
and Japan. No one will forget his portrayal of de- 
stroyed Baptist churches, of poorly clad Baptist 
preachers, of needed equipment and new mission- 
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aries, and especially of the desperate plight of 
Japan as the Japanese people turn away from what 
they had had in the past under their militaristic 
government and have nothing to turn to until Ameri- 
can Christians send missionary personnel and equip- 
ment in vast quantities. As all readers of Missions 
are aware, Dr. Johnson is National Chairman of the 
World Mission Crusade. “My participation in this 
Crusade,” said he with deep feeling as he concluded, 
“is one of the greatest spiritual experiences I have 
ever known. The World Mission Crusade is our 
Baptist portion of the $125,000,000 effort by all 
American denominations in a world program worthy 
of Jesus Christ,” a phrase that suggested the heading 
of this report. 

The three speakers on the second evening, again in 
a crowded conference room, with more than 100 
members of both Councils in joint session and with 
many Baptists from Columbus present as visitors, 
adhered strictly to their allotted time schedule. Each 
gave an interesting address. Dr. E. A. Fridell based 
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his survey of China and Japan, which he had recently 
visited, on the familiar Scripture passage, “Let us 
go into the next town.” He used it as a challenge to 
evangelism throughout the vast area of the Far East. 
“Even if we cannot influence governments in shaping 
the events of history,” said he, “in obedience to the 
commissién to go into all the world and preach the 
gospel to the whole creation, we can think and act 
in terms of a vast global enterprise that seeks to 
shape human lives.” Uppermost in Dr. Fridell’s mind 
was the abiding steadfastness of Chinese and Jap- 
anese Christians in spite of long years of war, de- 
stroyed churches, damaged houses, vanished re- 
sources, and the suffering and misery in its wake. 
The second speaker, a distinguished visitor from 
East China, was Dr. T. C. Bau, for the past 25 
years Secretary of the Chekiang-Shanghai Baptist 
Convention. He is in the United States en route to 





Nelson L. W. Smith 


the Baptist World Congress in Copenhagen in July. 
In a brilliant survey of prewar and postwar condi- 
tions, he told of the evacuation of missionaries, the 
heroic loyalty of the Chinese Christians who kept 
churches, hospitals, and schools functioning, and 
their incredible achievement in quick emergency 
reconstruction of damaged buildings, reopening of 
schools, hospitals, and churches, with new equip- 
ment of chairs, tables, so that returning missionaries 
were amazed. Not satisfied with mere temporary re- 
construction, the Chinese Baptists have embarked 
on a Five Year Church Forward Movement for 1946- 
1950 to culminate in the East China Mission Cen- 
tennial. The five year program will include projects - 
in education, youth work, woman’s work, and above 
all evangelism. The Chinese want at least 18 new 
missionaries to assist in this grand crusade, “in 
memory of what has been done in the past and to 
transmit something to the future.” A serious obstacle 
is the present currency inflation. Chinese dollars 
which only recently were quoted at 500 to one Ameri- 
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can dollar are now $3,350 Chinese to $1.00 American. 
Magnificent was his tribute to what missionaries 
have done for China, in doing away with supersti- 
tion and idols, in banishing fear, in giving the Chinese 
something better than their 4,000 years of Chinese 
life, and above all giving China the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. China was never more receptive to that 
gospel than today. 

Third and final speaker was the Editor of Mis- 
sions who gave intimate and “off the record” im- 
pressions of Europe, based on his visit last summer. 

An entire session was devoted to plans for the 
Crusade in Evangelism which will be the major de- 
nominational activity during the new Convention 
year 1947-1948. Crusade Chairman will be Dr. 
Sidney W. Powell of St. Paul, Minn. The First 
Baptist Church has graciously released its pastor for 
the necessary time and attention. Quoting a famous 
sentence, “The combustible materials of a glorious 
conflagration are all here,” Dr. Powell said that this 
applies to the present spiritual situation in America. 
People disillusioned and bewildered, milling around 
like lost sheep. Among them the opportunity is rife 
for a great spiritual revival. This will be one year in 
major emphasis on evangelism,” he explained. But 
evangelism can never be a matter of mechanics and 
signature on cards. It must always be a matter of 
spirit. The effort will be to lift the spiritual life of the 
whole denomination. 

As Crusade Executive Secretary, Dr. G. Pitt Beers 
in a brief compelling speech said that regardless of 
whatever success we might have in determinating 
how many people could be saved from starvation, 
and how many mission buildings might be restored 
in the postwar period, that would not settle the 
basic issue. The real problem is how significant will be 
the church in the life of the nation and the world. Thou- 
sands of churches may continue their regular ordina- 
ry, routine services, but spiritually they will be dead 
unless they prove equal to the present crisis. This 
crusade is to be a challenge to every church to be- 
come a significant force in its community, and to our 
denomination to be the most significant spiritual 
force it has even been in the nation and the world. 
“*We cannot project this campaign like a spectacular 
campaign in finances,” said Dr. Beers as he outlined 
the plans, “but it can be just as effective.” 

The next meeting of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, scheduled for Alantic City, May 19-28, 
1947, received considerable attention. In customary 
executive session the General Council elected Rev. 
Winfield Edson of Long Beach, Cal., to preach the 
convention sermon. Why the election of the preacher 
of the Convention sermon must be done secretly 
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behind closed doors has for many years been an 
unfathomable denominational mystery. For the first 
time the sermon will open the Convention which will 
begin on Monday evening and adjourn on Friday 
evening. This year the Convention Hall is not avail- 
able on Sunday. The program has had to be severely 
compressed within this restricted time schedule, but 
the usual features will be included. The final evening 
climax will be a pageant to commemorate the 40th 
anniversary of the Convention. It was organized at 
Oklahoma City in May, 1907. Where the Convention 
will meet in 1948 is now unknown because no invita- 
tions have come from any city in the United States. 
San Francisco has extended an invitation for 1949. 

A full session considered plans for the follow-up 
after the World Mission Crusade. The problem will 
be to maintain during the period required for the 
collection of pledges the high Crusade inspiration 
that prompted their making. Realistically Dr. Nelson 
reminded the Council that “ti is just as important to 
tell the people how the money they pledged and con- 
tributed is being spent as it was to tell them why the 
money was needed.” Much more intensive efforts 
will be. required to promote the $6,000,000 uni- 
fied missionary budget for the next fiscal year to 
be voted at the Atlantic City Convention. 

Among important business items disposed of in the 
General Council were the appointment of a commit- 
tee to review Baptist relations with the Federal 
Council of Churches, also a committee to confer with 
a group of Chicago laymen regarding efforts toward 
denominational harmony owing to the continued 
divisive foreign mission theological controversy, a 
joint committee with Southern Baptists on travel 
arrangements for the Baptist World Congress at 
Copenhagen, and a committee on Baptist radio. 

Departmental reports can be as dry and uninterest- 
ing as the proverbial dust. They can also be dynamic 
and vibrant with life. So they were during the de- 
partmental report session at Columbus. Each de- 
partment in the Council on Finance and Promotion 
was allotted 10 minutes, with one exception. Steward- 
ship was assigned a full hour under the leadership of 
Secretary Paul H. Conrad who deplored as a mis- 
take the emphasis on stewardship only once a year. 
“It should be a continuous practice from the 
beginning to the end of each fiscal year.”” He quoted 
as a new definition, “Stewardship is the overwhelming 
sense of responsibility for the welfare of the world.” 
Supplementing stewardship was the emphasis on 
Every Member Enlistment. The strength of next 
year’s budget acceptance will depend on the every 
member enlistment this spring,” said Dr. Reuben E. 
Nelson. Field experiences in the promotion of stew- 
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ardship were narrated by Secretary Paul Judson 
Morris of Ohio and Rev. C. R. Hayden of Topeka, 
Kansas. In reporting the Christian Life Crusade, 
Secretary Evan J. Shearman pictured “the urge of 
spiritual power felt among the churches as imper- 
ceptible but as sure as the power of the flowing tide.” 
Numerous churches that have taken this Crusade 
seriously have reported amazing goals of achievement 
which assure a great victory by the end of the year 
and further vision and more victory in the years 
ahead. Financial report by E. A. Seibert showed 
unified budget receipts on December 1, 1946 total- 
ing $1,787,768 as compared with $1,651,532 on the 


corresponding date a year previous, an increase of 
814%. Reports for January 1, 1947 are beginning to 
be compiled as this issue of Misstons goes to press. 
They indicate a continuation of this gratifying trend 
and thus give reason for hope of a successful com- 
pletion of the fiscal year on April 30, 1947. That date 
is now only three months away. If each and every 
Northern Baptist fulfills his individual responsibility 
to the regular ongoing program of world missionary 
service represented in the unified budget, and to the 
World Mission Crusade, the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion will prove to be one of the greatest and most 
inspiring in the history of Northern Baptists. 


ulrartnrtna eats tarts 
FACTS AND FOLKS 


> HAVING SERVED FOR NEARLY 25 
years as Treasurer of the Polish 
Baptist Convention of the United 
States, Rev. Henry Schilke, pastor 
of the Baptist Church of Our 
Saviour at Pound, Wisconsin, re- 
signed that office on advice of his 
physician because of the loss of the 
sight of one eye. One of his last 
official acts as Treasurer was to 
send a check for $6,000 to the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society for relief in Poland. 

> A NEw Necro Epucation CEn- 
TER has been established in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., with Rev. William A. 
Smith as part-time director. He is 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 


> On Sunpay or Sacririce, De- 
‘ cember 1, 1946, the First Baptist 
Church, Leffingwell, Conn., un- 
veiled a solid bronze plaque in 
memory of Dr. and Mrs. Francis 
Howard Rose, who were among the 
11 martyred missionaries in the 
Philippine Islands. A special me- 
morial service featured the un- 
veiling ceremony. The address was 
delivered by Foreign Secretary El- 
mer A. Fridell. During his re- 
cent extended tour of Baptist 
mission fields in the Far East he 
had visited Hopevale where the 
11 Baptist missionaries spent their 
last days on earth. The plaque 
carries the following inscription: 


completing his seminary course in 
Crozer Theological Seminary. 
After graduation he will give full 
time. Negro Educational Centers 
have been established in six of the 
larger centers of Negro population 
and in four state areas. 

> THE RECENT OPENING of the 
Yellow Mill Village Christian Cen- 
ter in the Second Baptist Church 
of Bridgeport, Conn., lifted to 60 
the number of Christian Centers 
supported by Northern Baptists. 
> New Dieector of the Town and 
Country Ministers’ Schools and 
Rural Church Center, Green Lake, 
Wis., to begin January 1, 1947, is 
Rev. H. C. Loughhead, for the 
past two years Director of Town 
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and Country Work in the Illinois 
Baptist Convention. He is a native 
of New York State, and a graduate 
of Colgate University and the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School. 

> Rev. E. F. Austim, Director of 
Evangelism for the Western Area, 
has resigned to accept appointment 
as Director of Promotion for the 
Southern California Baptist Con- 
vention. 

> Rev. E. Ray Duaoer resigned 
as Plateau Area Director of Llome 
Visitation Evangelism on January 
1, 1947 to accept the call as Pastor 
of the Calvary Baptist Church, 
Sacramento, Cal. 


IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
REV. FRANCIS HOWARD ROSE, D.D., 
AND HIS DEVOTED WIFE, 
GERTRUDE HAZELTON COOMBS, 
OUR MARTYRED MISSIONARIES, 

WHO GAVE CENTRAL PHILIPPINE COLLEGE, 
HLOILO, P. 1, 30 YEARS OF SERVICE, 
AND WHO MADE THE SUPREME SACRIFICE, 
DECEMBER, 1943 


> TEN ADDITIONAL CHAPLAINS 
were granted relocation assistance 
by the Home Mission Board at 
its last meeting. Seven others who 
had been receiving such grants 
from the World Mission Crusade 
fund have been located in pastor- 
ates or in other Christian service 
and no longer require help. Thus 
far 85 Baptist chaplains have been 
helped during their adjustment. 
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Much Is Required of Us 
A Meditation on Emphases in February 


By REUBEN E. NELSON 


Everyone to whom much is given, of bim will much be required.— 
LUKE 12:48 


EBRUARY brings an interesting combination of emphases. As 

Baptists we think particularly of Denominational Day on February 
2nd and of the World Alliance, and of Race Relations on Sunday, 
February 9th. The birthdays of our two greatest presidents, whose prin- 
ciples were in real alignment with Baptist thought, draw further atten- 
tion to that which is both a heritage and a debt to all Baptists. 

The modern era of church history presents ample evidence that the 
Baptist position has consistently and naturally appealed to the masses. 
Baptists have sought to claim for all men a freedom in things spiritual. 
Because they have been unwilling to recognize the right of either ec- 
clesiastical or secular hierarchy to come between man and God, they 
have helped men to a supreme evaluation of the individual personality. 
Baptists have therefore been a compelling force in history. 

Our Debt As Baptists arises from the requirement of this hour. To the 
true Baptist believer there can be no distinction between race or class. 
Non-Christians may arrive at similar conclusions; but this helpless, 
struggling world needs the power of the gospel to impel the human char- 


acter to act on the conclusions to which his intellect has forced him. jf 


Baptists have always brought the gospel to the masses because Baptists 
are of the people. 

In this crucial hour of human history—we to whom so much has been 
given—we have a debt to pay! 


VOoVoOo?®? 


You Can Change Their Faces 
A New Poster Now Available from the World Relief Committee 
By STANLEY I. STUBER 





A unique free poster is available 
to churches by the World Relief 
Committee. It contains 40 pictures 
of suffering children all over the 
world. People who bring five pounds 
of food or clothing, or who give 
25¢, are given a sticker picture of a 
smiling, happy boy or girl to be 
pasted over any picture on the 
poster. These stickers are sup- 
plied with the posters. If you would 
like this combination world relief 
Change Their Faces poster, send a 
postcard to Secretary Stanley I. 
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Clothing, bedding, shoes, all in 
good condition, should be sent pre- 
paid to Church World Service. Be 
sure to give name of your local 
church. Needed now are canned 
goods (of high food value and low 
water content), carpenter tools, 
kitchen ware, silverware, toys, 
dolls, games, sewing materials, 
children’s books, cotton feed bags 
(washed), school supplies, linens, 
candles, bar soap, cloth scraps, 
thread, needles, buttons, felt hats, 
and medical supplies. 


Book of Remembrance 


A Book of Remembrance, for 1947, 
with daily devotions and stories of 
missionaries and mission fields is 
now available. Price 25 cents per 
copy. Order from the Literature 
Bureau, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., or from any Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society 
store, 25¢. 





152 Madison Ave., New York 16, [*# 


N. Y. The money collected may be 
sent to this same committee. The 


food and clothing should be sent to J 


any of the Church World Service 
collecting centers (See Missions, 
December 1946, page 619). For 25¢ 
you can buy four pounds of special 
relief cereal consisting of ground 
oats, wheat and soybeans. One 
pound equals 1,650 calories. For 
25¢ you thus give life to a child for 
four days. 





Greater Needs Demand 
a Much Larger Unified Budget 


Within the next six months 
Northern Baptists face one of their 
greatest financial tasks in terms of 
a three-way challenge. (1) The 
World Mission Crusade with its 
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NEXT YEAR'S INVESTMENT IN WORLD MISSIONS 


TENTATIVE NORTHERN Baptist UNIFIED BUDGET 
FoR 1947-48 


$6,100,000 


This represents an investment of $4,800,000 in the regular 
ongoing missionary work at home and abroad, plus special 
projects, including world relief and an Evangelistic Crusade 


of $1,300,000. 


$14,000,000 goal and with pledges 
over an 18-month period. (2) The 
regular on-going Unified Mission- 
ary Budget of $4,400,000 to be 
raised in full before April 30, 1947. 
(8) The underwriting in pledges of 
the 1947-48 Unified Budget of 
$6,100,000, through the Every 
Member Enlistment during March. 
Some may be tempted to ask, 
“‘Why increase the Unified Budget 
again?” The answer to this ques- 
tion is not to be found in the New 
York Office, but in city societies 
and state conventions, in the home 
and foreign mission societies, and in 
the greatly increased needs upon 
the various mission fields. 
-According to the United Stew- 
ardship Council’s latest statistics, 
Northern Baptists give an average 
of $4.72 per member a year for 
total benevolence, $17.36 for con- 
gregational expenses, and only 94 
cents for foreign missions. No Chris- 
tian can be proud of that record. 
The trouble with the budget is that 
Baptists are not giving half enough 
to the cause of Christ. While the 
current trend in giving is slightly 
higher, it is nothing to boast about. 
The increase, in some foreign mis- 
sion items is due partly to gifts 
for postwar rehabilitation and for 
food and clothing. What would hap- 
pen if we should let our new aver- 
age giving drop again after our 
World Mission Crusade? This is 
simply out of the question. The 
needs are tremendous. We must 


Dr. Francis C. Stifler of the Bible 

Society shows Rev. Bruce McGraw 

of Somerville, N. J., Japanese, Ger- 

man, Russian, and Chinese New 
Testaments 


lift our sights, enlarge our giving, 
and advance into new and wider 
areas of Christian service. 


A A A 


> Wire irs War Emercency 
Fonp toward which Northern Bap- 
tists have given $117,369 in the 
past five years, the American Bible 
Society is majoring on the produc- 
tion and distribution of the Scrip- 
tures in these four languages, Ger- 
man, Russian, Chinese and Japa- 
nese. Except for the Russian where 
the need. lies largely behind “the 
iron curtain” but is known to be 
very great, the demands from Ger- 
many, China and Japan are enor- 
mous and very pressing. Moreover, 
the regular work must go on as 
usual in this country where every 
year the distribution is approxi- 
mately 6,700,000 copies in Latin 
America, India, the Philippines, 
Korea, Siam, the Near East and 
Africa. The demands for this basic, 
missionary service of getting the 
Bible to the postwar world are un- 
precedented and call for a generous 
response. 


Lesson in Understanding 


Great interest was aroused over 
the United Nations marvelous 
translation system at Lake Success. 
Each delegate had at his finger tips 
five languages: Chinese, Spanish, 


The Security Council of the United Nations in session 











Russian, French and English. This 
was not only a great time-saving 
system but also a lesson in under- 
standing. 

When a delegate at the United 
Nations spoke into his individual 
microphone the words were sent by 
wire to all of the five language 
booths. From there a translation 
was broadcast to each desk which 
was equipped with earphones. By 
turning a dial the listener could 
select the speech as it was being 
delivered in Chinese, Spanish, Rus- 
sian, French or English. Thus sci- 


ence was being placed at the serv- 
ice of world peace. Our mission- 
aries, supported through the Uni- 
fied Budget, also have a wonderful 
translating system. It is the spirit 
of Christ which brings understand- 
ing and brotherhood. When Christ 
speaks he is understood in all 


languages. 
Sermons Wanted! 
The 8rd volume (1947 edition) 
in a series on Best Sermons is now 


being compiled by Mr. G. Paul 
Butler for publication by Harper 


$< 6 








and Brothers and the compiler is 
searching for material. In prepar- 
ing volumes I and II he read over 
11,000 sermons. Pastors of all de- 
nominations are invited to partic- 
ipate by submitting a sermon for 
consideration. The sermon should 
have been preached between Oc- 
tober 1, 1945 and December 31, 
1946. This is not a contest but a 
search for sermons with homiletic 
and spiritual values for today. Ad- 
dress all sermons direct to G. Paul 
Butler, 431 Riverside Drive, New 
York 25, N. Y. 


The Baptist World Congress in Copenhagen 


The annual message for Baptist World Alliance Sunday, February 2, 
1947 has special significance for the 7th Baptist World Congress that 
is scheduled to convene in Copenhagen, Denmark, July 29—August 3, 1947 





O the Baptists of the world we send greetings 
and we call upon all to observe Sunday, February 
2, as Baptist World Alliance Sunday. 

During the long night of the World War, we were 
able to keep open many lines of communication. In 
spite of censors, bits of news from our churches in 
lands occupied by hostile armies got through to the 
offices of the Alliance in London and Washington. 
This interchange of news brought cheer and hope. 
Moreover, countries not actually occupied often 
suffered as much as those in which battles were being 
fought. Baptists in lands untouched by war knew of 
the distress and responded nobly with material aid. 

As soon as hostilities ceased, steps were taken to 
renew fellowship. Letters and visits were exchanged. 
Very early a strong desire was expressed for still 
closer contact with fellow Baptists than had been 
possible during the war. It was five years after the 
first World War before a world congress could be 
held in Stockholm in 1923. We expect to hold our 
next meeting much earlier than we did then. Plans 
are well advanced for the Seventh World Congress in 
Copenhagen July 29-August 3. There we shall find 
ourselves lifted above racialism, color distinctions 
and nationalism. In that conference there will be no 
enemies nor ex-enemies. It will be a gathering of 
brothers in Christ who belong to the great Baptist 
family. Let us pray earnestly that by God's help our 
fellowship may be greatly strengthened and the 


cause of our Master advanced. 
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The war has left many of our brethren in certain 
countries in great need of food, clothing, shelter, and 
medicine. Some are not only homeless but stateless. 
Provision must be made to meet also their spiritual 
needs. They need Bibles and hymnbooks. We must 
help rebuild houses of worship. Theological schools 
must be reopened. By material aid and words of 
comfort let us do what we can to encourage those 
who are in danger of falling into despair. Let us 
make Baptist fellowship real in this time of trouble. 
The Alliance stands ready to help in bringing those 
who need into touch with those who can give. 

We must not only relieve distress caused by the 
war, but we must do all we can to prevent another 
such catastrophe. The war came because men were 
sinners. Now as in the past all too few seek to know 
and to do the will of God. It is impossible to build a 
new world without new men. The hearts of men 
must be changed if we are to have a lasting peace. 
Hate, prejudice, jealousy, greed, and pride of nation 
and race brought on the war, and the war has 
strengthened all these evil passions. We cannot 
escape from the miry pit into which we have fallen 
without the help of God. The gospel of Jesus faith- 
fully preached is our only hope. Let us pray that 
God will pour out his spirit upon all mankind and 
give us a revival and that Baptists the whole world 
over may be instruments in His hand. 

J. H. Rusuprooxer, President 
Watrer O. Lewis, General Secretary 
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< THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION @ 


Edward H. Clayton 


Edward H. Clayton, missionary- 
educator for 30 years, died on Novem- 
ber 17, 1946, in Dayton, Ohio, on the 
very eve of his return to China. Dr. 
Clayton, whose heart condition had 
prevented an “all clear” by medical 
authorities, nevertheless had besought 
the Mission Board to allow him to 
serve to the end in the land and among 
the people he loved. Appointed by the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society in 1911 Dr. and Mrs. Clayton 
served first at Hanyang, East China, 
then in Huchow. In 1903 Dr. Clayton 
became the Principal of Wayland Acad- 
emy, Hangchow, largest high school 
for boys in the East China Mission and 
he was closely associated with this 
ever-growing institution throughout 
the next 20 years. During the Japanese 
occupation Dr. Clayton remained at 
Hangchow, and the Wayland Academy 
campus became a haven of refuge to 
women and children. At one time over 
$000 persons were sheltered and fed. 
He was born in Asbury Park, N. J. 
December 10, 1886. He was a graduate 
of Colgate University (B.S. 1910), and 
Columbia University (M.A., 1925). 
In 1989 Colgate University conferred 
on him a D.D. degree. He was the 
author of Heaven Below, a fascinating 
story of mission work in general, with 
the tragedy of war experiences high- 
lighted. His death is a great loss to 
Wayland Academy, and to the whole 
mission enterprise. He is survived by 
Mrs. Clayton, and five children. 


David Warner Graham 
Rev. David Warner Graham at the 
age of 40 died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack in Rangoon, Burnia on September 


Burma, Mr. and Mrs. Graham, finding 
it impossible to continue missionary 
work, entered war activities. Mrs. 
Graham was employed as confidential 
secretary to the American Military 
Mission while Mr. Graham joined the 
Seagrave Unit (Harper Memorial Hos- 
pital Mobile Hospital Unit). In Octo- 
ber, 1942, Mr. and Mrs. Graham went 
to Chengtu, China, and joined the 
staff of Ginling College. Their contract 
was for a year only and in July, 1948, 
they returned to New Delhi to take up 
work with the Office of War Informa- 
tion. In July of 1945 Mr. Graham 
made a visit to Burma where he saw 
many of the Karen leaders. In Novem- 
ber of 1945 he was in Rangoon with the 
United States Information Service. In 
June, 1946, the Karen Theological 
Seminary requested Mr. Graham to 
undertake the position of Director of 
Evangelism among the Karens, and 
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do not sell ‘Obnoxious’ books!" 
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reported the hope of the Karens that 
he would give their call his favorable 
consideration, which his death has 
made impossible. 


. Olive Russell 


Miss Olive Russell, Secretary of 
Literature and Publicity of the Wom- 
an’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society for 17 years, died on December 
26, 1946, in the Methodist Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. after a long illness. 
Prior to the years spent as Secretary of 
Literature and Publicity she served 
the denomination in volunteer work 
and as a commissioned missionary in 
the Christian Friendliness Department 
of the Society. Her first loyalty was to 
her Lord, and her joyous Christian liv- 
ing was an inspiration to all who knew 
her. Miss Russell’s great gift of friend- 
liness and genuine interest in other 
people surrounded her with a wide 
circle of friends who will feel that a 
precious part of their own lives has 
passed. Her spirit has been a force used 
for God’s purposes and to lead others 
into the close fellowship with the 
Master that she herself knew. In a 
later issue there will be a further 
tribute to Miss Russell and her life 
among us. 





THAT THEY, TOO, 
MAY READ THE WORD 
OF GOD! 


Only 54 out of every 1000 women in 
India can read. The tremendous job of 
raising literacy standards is part of the 
broad program of your Baptist mission 
stations there. To help carry on this 
essential work, give generously. 


26, 1946. He was a missionary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety on leave serving with the United 
States Office of War Information. He 
was born in Reynoldsburg, Ohio, June 
22, 1906, was a graduate of Muskingum 
College, Carnegie Tech., University of 
Pennsylvania, and of Bucknell Univer- 
sity. In 1985 he received his B.D. de- 
gree from Crozer Seminary and was 
appointed to foreign service in January 
1987. With the outbreak of war in 


For Information write Miss Irene A. Jones 
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Baptist missionary teaching an illiterate 
Indian woman how to read by means 
of a Lavbach chart 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





The World Day of Prayer Fosters Brotherhood 


The observance of the World Day of Prayer is always as signifi- 
cant on foreign fields as at home. Probably on no field does 


women’s work owe more to the wives of missionaries than in Congo. 


Vanga Church at Prayer 
By MARGARET E. JUMP 


HEY began coming almost be- 

fore we had finished breakfast 
—the people from the villages who 
were to join in Vanga for a World 
Day of Prayer service. It took 
Pastor Kohto’s deep bass voice as 
he rumbled, “Kala pi,” to quiet 
the congregation. But that’s just 


the African way, for our Vanga | 


World Day of Prayer service was 
the most meaningful I have ever 
attended. Perhaps it was because it 
was my first in the Congo, or per- 
haps because I had helped Kohto 
prepare the program, but I know it 
was also because God was there 
and many of us truly felt the world- 
wideness of Christ’s love. 

We followed the program as it 
had been sent to us, but we also 
paid tribute to the missionaries and 
native Christians of the Philip- 
pines who gave their lives for their 
brothers and for Christ. After the 
pastor had told the story, as only 
an African could tell it, the large 
and noisy congregation was per- 
fectly silent in tribute to those who 
gave their lives for that Cause in 
which we all have a part. And then 
Kohto prayed. We had had a 
longer prayer period previously, 
but it was Kohto’s prayer that 
was world-wide. He prayed in 
the Kihungana language and we 
could not understand all that he 
said, but we know that he prayed 
not only for the African Church, 
not only for our Philippine Mission, 
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Trained Congo women at Vanga 


but also that God might be made 
known to the people of all nations 
—Germany, Japan, China, Africa, 
India, and America. His prayer 
was that individuals might know 
the Peace of God in their hearts, 
for only in that way can there be 
peace in the world. 

A previous appeal had been 
made for gifts to help rebuild the 
Philippine Mission and the Chris- 
tians had given their money to the 
village teachers. As we sang “Send 
the Light,” the teachers or deacons 
came forward to put the contribu- 
tions of their villages in a box. The 
chairman of our Student Govern- 
ment came with gifts from the 
school. Then others came too, some 
who wanted to give more, some 
who had not given previously. One 
of our young teachers who earns 
35 francs (81 cents) a month came 
forward with an extra gift. We 


know that he had already given 
his tithe. Later the children 
brought their offering of 78 francs. 
It was all symbolic of the Vanga 
Church as they did their part to 
“send the light.” 

Their thousand francs is not a 
large sum of money, but the love 
and prayers which accompany it 
increase its value. Services were 
held at some of our other posts too, 
and the pastors wrote letters which 
they hope will be answered by 
their Philippine brothers. We'd 
like to share some letters now: 


To our brothers in the Philippines: 

We heard your story that you are 
praying much that God will help you 
again. All of us of the Kingangu Church 
are praying together that God will 
again turn His face to you, and revive 
you, and give you His strength and 
His peace. We prepared in fellowship 
this little gift (420 francs) to help youa 
little Receive this gift in the love of our 
Saviour, Jesus. We, the Church mem- 
bers of Kingangu, hope very much to 
receive an answer from you, our 
brothers in Christ. 

We are writing to you as broth- 
ers with one Father-God. In Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, we share the felow- 
ship of salvation and faith. Together 
we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again for us so that we can have life 
with Him. And since we have life in 
Him and you have life in Him, surely 
we are one. There is no other way. 
(John 3:16) 

We have heard a great deal of the 
troubles and sorrows that came to you 
because of the war, and we pray 
together with you about them. We 
think of the many that were killed, 
many because they had a great hope 
and faith in Jesus Christ. We have 
heard of your missionaries, too, who 
died for that faith. 

We think that now other missionaries 
have come to you to begin again 
God’s work in your country, and we 
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pray that these gifts we send may help 
our friends and brothers. It is not a 
large gift, for we do not have many 
riches, but we send it with love in our 
hearts, and with rejoicing that we can 
be in fellowship with you. Receive this 
gift of 269 francs to build again your 
churches. We do this in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and because we love 
each other. John 15.9-17 I Corinthians 
13.4-7” 


The world Day of Prayer at 
Vanga is just one link in the chain 
that binds all Christians together. 
But now the Vanga Church is 
growing because it is giving. 


The Makings of Peace 
By VIOLA L. SMITH 


acH World Day of Prayer ob- 
served here at the Kikongo 
Station is one of rejoicing as we see 
the growth which our women are 
making. It has not been very long 
since the first woman voiced a very 
timid prayer in public. It was even 
more recently that the first woman 
publicly read the Scripture. 

But this year one of our own 
young married women was able to 
conduct the service, choosing those 
who would read the Scripture pas- 
sages, and those who would lead in 
special prayer. We had ordered 50 
printed programs with the thought 
that they would be more than 
sufficient for the number of literate 
women who would attend. It was a 
happy surprise to find that a much 
larger number of programs could 
have been used. 

However, it was not this surpris- 
ing percentage of literacy that 
most impressed me during the 
service. The subject this year was 
“Peace,” and as I looked at that 
group of about 200 women, I could 
not help but think about the part 
they would play in world peace. 
Perhaps just a small part, but an 
important part. 

As we approached the church we 
were delighted to find a rather 
large group of Bahumbu women 


from Kunimbu village. When I 
left for furlough, women from 
Kunimbu village were not greatly 
interested in the World Day of 
Prayer. We had not one Christian 
among them. The Bahumby are 
the land-owning tribe and are re- 
garded as oppressors by the other 
tribes. Yet here was this group 
of a dozen or more women from a 
tribe whose name had been associ- 
ated with strife rather than peace. 

On one of the front benches sat 
Louise Lau, who was widowed 
while we were away. Her husband 
died very. suddenly and mysteri- 
ously as they served as evangelists 
in a particularly new field. What 
was she doing at Kikongo, so far 
from her own village? Why was 
she sitting there, a respected mem- 


An unknown hand planted this 
weather-beaten cross generations ago 
in Belgian Congo 


ber of society, a mother working in 
the maternity section of our hos- 
pital to support herself and her 
children? Why wasn’t she in her 
own village being accused of 
causing her husband’s mysterious 
death by witchcraft? Why wasn’t 
she frantic with fear? Why should 
she have that look of peace? It 
must be that she has found “Free- 
dom from Fear.” 


Two women sat side by side. 
My eyes popped when I saw them. 
How could it be! Malandila and 
Nsasala sitting side by side at a 
prayer meeting! During the last 
days before my departure for 
furlough, I had vainly tried to 
persuade them to be reconciled. 
Their quarrel had been so foolish, 
in our eyes, and yet no more foolish 
than many of the quarrels which 
bring nations to war. They had 
refused to be reconciled and my 
heart was heavy as I left them, 
screaming their hatred at one 
another in the village street. But 
now I come back to find them 
reconciled, sitting side by side to 
pray for peace in the world. They 
could pray, because they had 
learned how to establish peace 
between themselves. 

In a little group of three, in 
glaring contrast to the dark- 
skinned women on every side of 
them, sat the white women. One of 
us was a newcomer to Kikongo. 
Gertrude Anderson, for many years 
a missionary in Burma, inspires us 
by her courage. After having 
learned four or more Burmese 
tongues, she is enthusiastically 
putting herself to the task of learn- 
ing a Congo language and ac- 
customing herself to Congo climate. 
This has not been too easy since 
she arrived in the midst of the hot 
season, and almost immediately 
came down with a severe malarial 
fever and a trying streptococcus 
skin infection. 

So it was not hard to pray for 
peace. The answer to our prayer 
is the Prince of Peace. It is He who 
brought the “Master Race” to our 
service; it is He who gave Lau 
“freedom from fear”; it is He who 
taught Malandila and Nsasala how 
to establish peace between them- 
selves; it is He who gives each one 
of us the courage to pray and to 
live so that His Kingdom may be 
established and peace may come to 
the whole world. 
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Where Skin Color 
Does Not Matter 


When I came to begin my work 
at Olivet a year ago, it was with 
eager anticipation, but also with 
“fear and trembling” since to be 
the white member of an interracial 
staff and to work with Negro chil- 
dren was a new experience to me. 
This year only the eager anticipa- 
tion remains. Almost daily I have 
said to myself if not to someone 
else, “How much I would have 
missed, had I not been willing to 
come to Olivet.” I cannot hope to 
know all the answers to the race 
question, but I am learning. 

As I become better acquainted 
my respect for the people with 
whom I work continues to grow. 
I am beginning to appreciate some- 
thing of what begins to take place 
in the heart and mind of many a 
Negro. How shall I answer when 
a little boy in the nursery school 
asks, “What do you eat, teachah, 
to make yo’ skin so white?,” or 
when a high school girl asks for 
permission to touch my hair, “To 
know how it would feel to be 
white”? 

Ever before me is the young 
Negro mother, who hesitated to 
send her little boy to me in nursery 
school. As a child she had an un- 
happy experience with a white 
woman which left her with a badly 
mutilated hand and arm. After ob- 
serving in the nursery school on 
different occasions, she enrolled 
her little boy. Weeks later, when 
she explained why she had been so 
hesitant, she said, “ Now when my 
little boy grows up, he can remem- 
ber that at least one white woman 
was kind to him.” 

Just before nursery school closed, 
a little boy kept following me 
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around the room. Finally he said, 
“Yo’ skin is white, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“*Mine ain’t.” 

“No.” 

“It don’t mattah, do it?” 

“No, Wesley, it doesn’t matter 
at all.” 

“Teachah, what do mattah?” 

“Wesley, the color of our skins 
doesn’t matter, just the color of 
our hearts and minds.” 

““Yo’ mean like if they’s clean?” 

“Yes, that’s exactly what I 
mean.” 

“Teachah, that’s jes’ what my 
mother says.” 

On the following morning he re- 
ported, “Teachah, I tol’ my 
mother she was right!”—Otillie 
Pechous, Olivet Christian Center, 
Chicago, Il. 


Evangelism Among Children 
in Arizona 


What an interesting summer this 
has been! When school was out 
there was still such a hustle and 
bustle. Where were boys and girls 
hurrying? Vacation Bible School, 
of course. But why all the rush? 
The nearby Nursery School was to 
be closed for remodeling on the 
first of June and that would mean 
no room for individual classes. 
Some 175 youngsters found their 
way to two weeks’ school where 
they learned that the unsearchable 
riches of Christ are for them. 

Nearly 30 little primaries sat 
spell-bound as their teacher showed 
them from the precious Word the 
Wonderful Saviour who loved 
them. Then they were asked to 
bow their heads and any who 
wished, should ask the Lord Jesus 
to come into their hearts. After 





prayer a little girl, eight, said she 
had asked Him to come into her 
heart and went on her way re- 
joicing. Her life had truly been 
changed and how she longed to 
bring her little friends to Him too. 

The two weeks came to an end 
too soon. But that was not the end, 
only the beginning of even greater 
things in another community. 

A little Sunday School had been 
started in another location in 
Arizona last February, but begin- 
nings were very small and slim. The 
building that had been used for 
Sunday school on Sunday after- 
noons was not available except 
after five p.m. There was a back- 
yard available, but the Arizona 
sun is scorching in June. Then 
almost the last minute He gra- 
ciously opened a lovely five room 
home to us for two weeks. Every 
nook and corner was utilized. On 
the first day 16 came. The second 
day brought a real surprise for the 
attendance doubled. By the end of 
the first week, the enrollment had 
risen to seventy-five with seventy- 
two present. How the children 
loved to hear the Gospel! Catho- 
lics, Mormons as well as many 
other groups were represented. 

Among those who accepted the 
Lord was an eight-year-old girl 
who had shown most unusual ef- 
fort in Scripture memorization. 
She brought her father to the clos- 
ing program. The following Sunday 
our acting pastor and I called in 
that home. The young mother had 
been so thrilled with the children’s 
opportunity in Bible school. Pres- 
ently the young father walked in, 
followed by the pastor, stepped 
over to where his wife sat and said, 
“T’m through with the life I have 
been living. From now on my life 
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is to be lived for Him.” Surprise, 
amazement and distress were all 
written upon her face. And then 
we showed her the plan of salva- 
tion from the Word and knelt down 
in prayer. Words of confession 
poured from the lips of this young 
man as he penitently returned to 
the Father, and then continued: 
“And dear Lord, help my wife to 
see it this way too.” There was a 
struggle, but finally she poured out 
her heart before the Lord and ac- 
cepted Him as her Saviour.—Hulda 
S. Suderman, Phoenix, Ariz. 


From Cynical Scoffer 
to Honored Deacon 


Little has been reported about 
the work of the Mexican group 
which holds its meetings in Aiken 
Institute, yet their devotion to the 
Kingdom and their achievements 
have continuously been a real in- 
spiration to the missionaries here. 
At a recent meeting in which they 
celebrated their church anniversary 
one of the deacons presided, with 
ease and dignity. Of course, this 
was to be expected of him, was he 
not a deacon of the church? But 
only a few years ago he scoffed at 
religion. One day at work he ate his 
lunch with a fellow workman and 
was amazed to see the man bow his 
head for silent prayer. The fellow 
worker who was one of our Mexican 
Christians explained that he was 
thanking God for his daily bread. 
“*Man, you must be crazy to thank 
God for something you bought and 
paid for yourself!”” The Christian 
chatted about God’s care and 
finally gave the “Come and see” 
invitation. After finding the church 
he soon found Christ and through 
the ensuing years the scoffer was 
transformed into the honored dea- 
con, the Sunday school superin- 
tendent and the Christian gentle- 
man who presided so graciously at 
their anniversary meeting. 

Two of the young men of the 
church have entered the ministry. 


Another member graduated from 
the Spanish Seminary in June. 
Next June two of the young women 
will graduate from the same semi- 
nary, one will marry a minister 
and work in Mexico, the other will 
take up a course in nursing so that 
she will find more open doors when 
she goes to serve in Mexico. Re- 
cently two other girls have decided 
to prepare for missionary work as 
soon as doors open for training.— 
Emma K. Kampfer, Aiken Insti- 
tute, Chicago, IIl. 


The Younger Generation 
in Mexico 


This term we are enjoying a 
Teacher Training Class with 12 
regular.members, all of whom have 
been very faithful and seem in- 
tensely interested. One fine young 
man is from Puebla and a graduate 
of Colegio Howard. Five of the 
seven girls are also graduates of 
our school. We rejoice to see our 
boys and girls preparing for defi- 
nite service in the Sunday school. 

Last year, after school hours, we 
gave a short Bible course to the 
pupils of the upper grades who 
wished to attend. The attendance 
varied a great deal, so this year 
when we decided to offer the course 
“Settling Disputes” prepared for 
Vacation Bible Schools, we deter- 
mined to make it an invitation 
affair, with permission from the 
parents. We chose those whom we 
felt could best profit by the lessons, 
and expected to have a class of 
about 20, but 27 asked to enter. 
So we have had a full room. We 
have a lesson with either a Bible 
or character story, then learn a 
Bible verse. When we review the 
memory verses, most of the boys 
and girls vie with each other in 
repeating the verses called for. 
We hope real inspiration will be 
gained by the pupils. 

We are finding out more and 
more that moral help is given to 
few of the children from their 








parents. A father came to pay his 
son’s tuition. Later we learned 
that he has several families. The © 
mother of this boy has come to 
school several times, with tears in 
her eyes and sorrow in her heart, to 
tell his teacher her troubles. The 
father took her son away from her 
and forced him to live in the house 
with one of the man’s other 
“wives.” The boy’s mother and he 
were both rebellious, and the former 
even threatened to take her own 
life. Another mother calls up once 
in a while to speak to her ten-year- 
old daughter. She is separated 
from the father who is living with 
another woman and has this little 
girl with him. Poor children, what 
can be expected of them?—Mabel 
V. Young, Puebla, Mexico. 


Calling to Your Attention! 

Interracial Picture Series: six pic- 
tures, each 814 x 11 inches, featuring 
various phases of race relations. On the 
back of each picture is a human in- 
terest story to be told when the picture 
is presented to a Sunday school class 
or other groups. Price 25 cents for set 
of six. 

Kin to Me: a 48-page book of pic- 
tures, facts and incidents, presenting 
Baptist Home Mission work among 
Negroes, Indians, Chinese, and Japa- 
nese. Every Sunday school teacher, 
program builder, mission study leader, 
and young people’s worker should have 
a copy of Kin to Me — price 25 cents. 

Mather Profile: a free leaflet describ- 
ing Mather School for Negro girls at 
Beaufort, S. C. 

The Road Back Home for Returning 
Japanese: a free leaflet in which a mis- 
sionary takes the Caucasian American 
conscience for a ride over rough roads. 
This is required reading for every 
liberty-loving American. 

70th Anniversary Date Book: a vol- 
ume of Home Mission information 
including significant dates of achieve- 
ments by Baptist women from 1877 
to 1947, a history of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Soci- 
ety, illustrated stories of ongoing ac- 
tivities, and a description of the 

(Continued on page 127) 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


Conpuctep By ExizaBets I. Fensom 


Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





Favors Around the World 


Are you planning a missionary 
luncheon or perhaps a church sup- 
per for Family Night? If so, re- 
member that table decorations and 
favors not only add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the tables, but fre- 
quently serve to arouse or fix inter- 
est in some particular field. 

We are indebted to Mrs. Ralph 
L. Palmer, of Detroit, for a descrip- 
tion of the Interpreters’ Luncheon 
at Grand Rapids last May, one of 
the special Convention features. 
The favors and decorations were 
made by a group of Michigan 
women—RMrs. C. N. Barnes, Mrs. 
Gordon Broholm, Mrs. Fred Den- 
ning, Mrs. M. C. Ellenburg, Mrs. 
Willard Moore, Mrs. John Dirken, 
Mrs. Paul Parker, Mrs. A. L. 
Roth, Mrs. Fred Scott, and Mrs. 
Paul Watson. They also planned 
the table decorations for the 75th 
Anniversary banquet. 

There is a table for each field: 

Japan: A Japanese floral ar- 
rangement in a_ shallow plate 
formed the centerpiece. Favors 
were pleated fans, each made from 
a five-inch circle of flowered wrap- 
ping paper, scalloped, and tied 
with a ribbon bow, and mounted 
on a card. , 

Cuina: Green vines trailing 
from real paper Chinese lanterns 
set the keynote. The vines were in 
vases concealed in the lanterns. 
The design was carried out in the 
favors—each guest receiving a 
doublefold water-color lantern cut- 
out, with authentic Chinese char- 
acters written by a returned mis- 
sionary, the translation inside. 

Cutna: The favors for the second 
“China” field were small coolie 
hats made from a_ seven-eighths 
circle of neutral wallpaper, lined 
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with purple or cerise crepe paper, 
complete with chin strap made of a 
bead-tipped cord. The circles are 
cut through to the center, and 
slightly overlapped before pasting, 
resulting in the familiar peaked 
design. Grains of rice spilled from 
the overturned hats. A large crepe- 
paper coolie hat was centerpiece. 

Cura: A beautiful china teapot 
served as a centerpiece, and set the 
keynote for the third table. The 
favors were double-fold teapot cut- 
outs decorated with flowers cut 
from greeting cards. Tea-balls 
were inserted in slits in the cut- 
outs, the labels replaced with 
contrasting colored tags. Green 
and yellow teapots alternated at 
the place settings. 

Puuipprne Isutanps: The cen- 
terpiece was a bamboo mat heaped 
with tropical fruit. Each guest 
received, and later proudly wore, a 
single large tropical flower made 
of pink and coral duplex crepe 
paper. 

Arrica: A small brown thatched 
hut cut-out, with a green cut-out 
palm tree pasted on it, stood at 
each place. The thatch and the 
palm leaves were effected by 
merely snipping the edges. Flowers 
were used as a centerpiece. 

Assam: Colorful parrots fash- 
ioned from painted peanuts, with 
pipe-cleaner legs and vari-colored 
crepe paper tail feathers, were 
perched on the water glasses, mak- 
ing a very gay table. A pottery 
bird flower holder with green vines 
formed the centerpiece. 





YOU HAVE BEEN IMPRESSED 


scope as well as the missionary 
this issue. So would a friend 
or relative who is not familiar with the magazine. 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF A 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION? 


Address MISSIONS 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





Souts Invi: The favors were 
individual blue-gray tile placques, 
decorated with small colorful ele- 
phants in oil paints. These may 
easily be duplicated by the use of 
decals. For the centerpiece two 
large hand-painted elephant cut- 
outs were held erect by six tiles. 

Burma: Doublefold elephants 
cut from gray construction paper 
were decorated with fringed paper 
blankets and skull caps of green 
and purple. Colored sequins were 
pasted to the blanks, making glit- 
tering favors. Halves of cocoanut 
shells filled with trailing vines 
made the center piece. 

Beneat-Orissa: Indian dolls 
were fashioned from pipe-cleaners, 
with stocking heads and hair, and 
dressed in silk blouses and saris. A 
large black elephant surrounded by 
smaller black elephants proved ef- 
fective as a centerpiece. 

America: This was the head 
table. Individual notebooks, each 
with a small map (mission field) 
on the cover, were linked by rib- 
bon to a large Bible. Place cards 
were on the seven-league-boot 
theme—“ Hand me down a pair of 
seven-league boots, I have the 
world to traverse.” 


NEW !! 


Suggestions for using current lit- 
erature on India will be found in 
the December, 1946, issue of Pro- 
gram Pointers. Copies will be sent 
free while the supply lasts. 

After a lapse of several years, 
programs on A Book of Remem- 
brance have been prepared. Write 
for a free copy. A Book of Remem- 
brance, as doubtless all good pro- 
gram-builders know, is our de- 
nominational missionary handbook 
and birthday calendar of prayer, 
priced at 25¢. 

Spiritual Life Chairmen and 
others looking for devotional and 
Stewardship suggestions will wel- 
come Majors and Minors, a new 
booklet priced at 10¢. 
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World Evangelism 


ComBINED HoME AND ForeEIGN ProcRAM 
Missionary Epucation 1947-1948 


The Bible has gone around the 
world and has spoken for itself to 
the hearts of many men. Mission- 
aries have penetrated most of the 
countries of the inhabitable earth, 
yet there are multitudes who have 
not heard the Gospel and other 
multitudes who have not responded 
to its call of opportunity. Spiritual 
incentive and moral integrity are 
the only safeguards for plans for 
world peace, say both politicians 
and military men. The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ is the answer if we 
but work out the plan of God. The 
books and courses for 1947 and 
1948 are planned to help us think 
and act, that Christians may be 
more effective and the Gospel may 
reach all mankind. 


For Adults 


Committed Unto Us, by Willis 
Church Lamott. Cloth $1.50; paper 
$1.00. The Christian’s supreme re- 
sponsibility, the work of recon- 
ciliation, motivated by God’s love 
is manifested in the lives of con- 
secrated persons and in the services 
of witnessing groups and institu- 
tions everywhere. 

A Guide for Leaders of Adult 
Groups, by Margaret B. Cobb. 
Based on “Committed Unto Us,” 
by Willis G. Lamott. 35 cents. 


For Young People and Seniors 


New World Ahead, by David D. 
Baker. Large format. Illustrated 
with pictures, graphs, and maps. 
75 cents. Text and pictures de- 
scribe the problems that confront 
people in many lands today and 
practices followed .many years 
before the war. The power of 


Christianity to change lives and 
society is interpreted as the best 
promise of a “New World Ahead.” 

Discussion and Program Sugges- 
tions for Youth on “World Evan- 
gelism,” by Oliver deW. Cum- 
mings. 35 cents. 

Great Is the Company, by Violet 
Wood. Cloth $1.25; paper 75 cents. 
Stories of adventures of the great 
company of men and women who 
have translated the Bible into the 
languages of many people. 

How to Use “Great Is the Com- 
pany” by John L. Lobingier. 16 
pages. Paper 15 cents. 

That All May Know by Five 
Youth Leaders. 50 cents. Course 
on “World Evangelism” to help 
seniors and young people see their 
own responsibility in sharing their 
Christian faith. 

Christianity Where Men Work by 
Ralph N. Mould. Paper 50 cents. 


Elective course for older young 
people and young adults. Oppor- 
tunities Christians have to witness 
to their faith daily wherever they 
work. Summons to work for Chris- 
tian practices in labor-management 
relations. 


For the Junior High School Age 


Why Church? by Margueritte 
Harmon Bro. Cloth $1.00; paper 
75 cents. Susan, Shorty and their 
gang discover that joining First 
Church means becoming part of a 
world. movement with responsi- 
bilities as well as privileges. 

In Every Land by Helen E. 
Baker. Paper 60 cents. Expanded 
course on the world-wide fellow- 
ship of the Christian church. 
Source material, worship programs, 
suggestions for activities, and plans 
for ten sessions. 

Frontier Books. The first four 
home mission biographies, which 
launch the new series of Frontier 
Books. 24 pages. Paper 15 cents 
each. 


Map showing distribution of Americans of Negro Lineage 
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The Man Who Asked God Ques- 
tions (George Washington Carver) 
by Mary Jenness. 

Crusader for Justice (General 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong) by 
Harold Bruce and Eunice Merrill 
Hunting. 

Missionary to Oregon (Jason Lee) 
by Gilbert Q. LeSourd. 

Messenger of the Great Spirit 
(Robert Rundle) by Muriel Beaton 
Patterson. 


For the Elementary Grades 


Around the World with the Bible 
by Gertrude Rinden. Cloth $1.25; 
paper 75 cents. How boys and girls 
in various parts of the world have 
come to know of the Bible. 

My Story Book About the Bible by 
Mabel Niedermeyer. Cloth $1.25; 
paper 75 cents. An illustrated book 
of stories telling how the Bible is 
used and enjoyed by children of 


various countries. 





Bible Book of the Month 


Acts 
MALACHI 


FEBRUARY 
Marcu 
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THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


Werld Wide Guild 


Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 

The late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s last address, written 
the day before his death and in- 
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tended to be broadcast the day 
following, had this challenging 
paragraph in it—“Today we are 
faced with the pre-eminent fact 





Stories of the Book of Books by 
Grace McGavran. Cloth $1.25; 
paper 75 cents. Stories about the 
Bible through the ages and around 
the world. 


Brotherhood Month 


Appropriate to the Mission Study 
Theme of the year is emphasis 
upon Brotherhood Month. 

From many places across the 
country have come reports of a 
new understanding between groups 
of various racial stock, new practi- 
cal activity for communities or 
neighborhoods on the part of folk 
who are working together as 
Christian brothers. 

Young people are working to- 
gether effectively in Baptist Youth 
Fellowships without thought of 
difference. Children are being given 
an opportunity to experience inter- 
racial and intercultural fellowship 
in churches, sometimes for the first 
time in the history of those 
churches. Adults are responding to 
a new experience of brotherhood 
by enthusiastic participation in 
programs—in numerous commu- 
nities. 

In centers of greatest tension— 
east, west and south—people across 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
are making their interest in the 
value of personality felt through 
letters of commendation for acts of 
brotherhood and letters of con- 
demnation for adverse attitude 
and action. But not enough of this 
type of influence is being exerted. 
Locally and nationally we must 
be more active. Guidance may be 
found in material from Depart- 











of all peoples, of all kinds, to live 





ments of Christian Friendliness 
and Missionary Education and 
from the Council on Christian 
Social Progress. The program packet 
of suggestions for Race Relations 


Sunday—February 9, 1947—is 
available for ten cents from the 
Department of Race Relations, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 
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This special number provides a 
thorough analysis of segregation 
as practiced in the U. S. A. It will 
gauge the cost to our people in 
economic, moral, psychological con- 
flict—surveys progress achieved to 
date, and shows how this has been 
accomplished. Contributors include 
a score of distinguished workers in 
this field—journalists, churchmen, 
organizers, sociologists, historians, 
anthropologists. Prices: One copy 
for 60 cents; two copies for $1.00: 
five copies for $2.00. Send check 
with order. Survey Graphic, 112 
East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 





Rogal Ambassadors 


that, if civilization is to survive, 
we must cultivate the science of 
human relationships—the ability 
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Interracial Youth Choir rehearsing for Interracial Church Fellowship 


together and work together in the 
same world.” 

In the light of several happen- 
ings in our world and in our coun- 
try of late, emphasis on brother- 
hood and interracial understand- 
ing takes on a new significance. 
Let’s mark February with intelli- 
gence and concern for the races of 
mankind. Let’s release that intelli- 
gence and concern in a friendly 
experience of personal or group 
fellowship with those of another 
group. And won’t you tell us about 
the experiences you have? Let us 
have action pictures too. They will 
inspire others to attempt some- 
thing toward the building of a 
more brotherly world. 

In view of the emphasis the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship is mak- 
ing toward race relations, Paul 
Converse, the National Chairman 
of the Interracial Commission, has 
a word for you here. 


La O Hepp 


Dear Fellowship Friends: 


War always seems to bring many 
great changes in the life of a coun- 
try. In the post-war period many 
acute tensions and conflicts arise 
as people try to readjust and re- 
turn to the less strenuous life of 
peace. One of the areas in which 


the tension is strongest after our 
second World War is that of race 
relations. 

Many people still do not believe 
God “hath made of one blood all 
nations of men . . .” Many people 
are banding themselves together to 
forcefully “put the Negro-in his 
place,” or to terrorize various other 
racial minority groups. Just as 
sinister are the many personal 
incidents happening around us 
every day which betray prejudice 
on the train, street car, store, 
school, and housing area. Most 
Christians fail at the point of 
realizing that each incident is a 
witness made for the idol of racism. 
In the spirit of Christ we can each 
start something new in February 
which can carry through the 
months ahead. Each time we see 
a member of another race, we can 
make it a point to say through 
some small deed that we know 
they are also children of God whom 
He loves as much as anyone else. 

We can do something in this 
area also in our BYF groups. 
Suggestions in Fellowship Fea- 
tures No. 4, Adventure in Friend- 
ship, and the United Christian 
Youth Movement pamphlet, 
* Christian Youth and Interracial 


Understanding, are mere begin- 
*Price 20 cents. Order from International 


Council of Religious Education, 203 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1, LiL. 


nings, but beginnings which many 
of our groups have failed to take. 

February will become a genuine 
month on brotherhood and inter- 
racial understanding only as these 
things become a reality in our 
hearts. 

Yours in Discipleship, 
Paul Converse 


Interracial Adventure 


Young people of Boston have 
had a rich experience in interracial 
fellowship. Two projects which 
have grown are the Color Caravan 
and the Interracial Choir. Two of 
the experiences of the past year 
are related briefly here. 


Boston Color Caravan 

Six members of the Color Cara- 
van went to one of the Baptist 
churches to spend the day. They 
not only had charge of the morning 
and evening worship services but 
they were used in the different 
departments of the church school 
and had charge of the junior high 
and senior high youth groups on 
Sunday evening. The pastor has 
spoken highly of the contribution 
which the young people made on 
that occasion. The message on 
Sunday morning was brought by 
a Negro young man who is study- 
ing at the School of Theology at 
Boston University. It was largely 
due to his leadership that one 
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Miss Olivia Stokes, Assistant to 
Director at Baptist Education Cen- 
ter, New York, chairman of Bap- 
tist Youth Interracial Commission 


young girl in the local church re- 
dedicated her life to Jesus Christ. 

The Color Caravan gave their 
drama “His Own People” at Ocean 
Park during the School of Methods 
on August 25. The working to- 
gether of this cast of nine youths 
was a very interesting experience. 
A Negro young man who is a 
member of the Caravan and a 
student of law at Boston Univer- 
sity explained his gratitude for 
having been invited to come into 
the Caravan and spoke of how 
much the experience of working 
with other young people and going 
into churches week after week has 
meant in his own life. 


Interracial Choir Busy Week-End 


Last spring about 30 members of 
the Interracial Choir went to the 
Baptist City Mission Camp for a 
week-end. The young people ar- 
rived on Friday night. After a 
weenie roast they joined in singing 
songs—camp songs, folk songs and 
some of the anthems which they 
have learned at Choir rehearsals 
under the direction of Mr. Arkwell. 
To close the evening, the State 
Baptist Youth Fellowship Presi- 
dent, led in a service of worship. 

On Saturday morning the young 
people gave four hours of work for 
the camp. Some of them chopped 
wood, while others mowed the 
lawn and pulled weeds around the 
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peonies. Some took wall paper off 
one room, put sizing on the wall 
and one coat of paint. In that same 
room the white woodwork, which 
had grown very dirty, was cleaned. 
Windows were washed. One group 
thoroughly cleaned the little stone 
chapel and then planned the order 
of worship for Sunday morning. 
Saturday afternoon was given to 
recreation. On Saturday evening 
the Rev. Spencer Parsons and his 
wife were our guests and “Spence” 
led a discussion group. 

On Sunday morning the group 
gathered in the chapel. The service 


Interracial Fellowship, World Wide 
Guild House Party, Michigan 


of worship and special music was 
arranged and directed by the 
youths. After dinner the young 
people returned to Trinity Church 
in Boston where they sang at the 
annual Choir Festival. 

Don, one of the Negro young 
men in the choir, offered to be used 
on a volunteer basis at Heath 
Christian Center teaching some of 
the boys how to make airplanes. 
—Dorothy Shimp. 


If You are Studying about Race 


Study will not be enough with- 
out action. So if you are planning 
some “Adventure in Friendship” 


with some other racial group be 
sure to get the following: Fellow- 
ship Features No. 4 for suggestions 
and guidance. Order from the Fel- 
lowship General office, 1701 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


‘25 cents. United We Play is full of 


practical ideas for building better 
race relations through the various 
types of play and leisure time 
activities. The pamphlet is free. 
Order from the Junior Red Cross, 
Southeastern Pennsylvania Chap- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pa. A Monthly 
Summary of Events and Trends in 
Race Relations is published by the 
Social Science Institute of Fiske 
University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Books to read are many and 
fascinating. Junior high age will 
enjoy Twelve Negro Americans by 
Mary Jenness and Up At City 
High, by Joseph Collomb; Let’s 
Get Together, by Frances Nall and 
Ursula H. Bostick. Young people 
of high school age and older should 
have The Moved-Outers, by Flor- 
ence C. Means; A Brother Is a 
Stranger, by Toru Matsumoto and 
Marion O. Lerrigo; Blind Spois, 
by Henry S. Leiper and perhaps 
Color Blind, by Margaret Halsey. 
Don’t miss Sense and Nonsense 
About Race, by Ethel J. Alpenfels. 
There are plays too. Color Blind, 


Dr. T. Z. Koo, Secretary of the 

World’s Student Christian Federa- 

tion and Professor George Kelsey, 

of Morehouse College, at Green Lake 
Youth Conference 
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by Audrey B. Brown, is free. Order 
from the Department of Mission- 
ary Education, 152 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. Girls 
will like We Call It Freedom, by 
Dorothy C. Wilson, 15 cents. 

A fine set of six pictures called 
Interracial Pictures is available for 
25 cents. Each has a human in- 
terest story on the back of the 
picture. 

(Unless otherwise noted materials 
should be ordered from nearest de- 


nominational book store.) 


Racial Fellowship at a 
Mission High School 


Girls from seven hill tribes and 
many races on the plains have 
enrolled in the Mission Girls’ High 
School of Golaghat, Assam. Many 
more girls have applied for admis- 
sion in the boarding department 
than there is room for. In a letter 
from Miss Maza R. Evans, our 
missionary, she tells about some of 
them. 

“A young Sema Naga high 
school boy arrived with a Sema 
man and his daughter, for whom 
he had made previous arrange- 
ment. The boy did most of the 
translating. After enrolling the girl, 
the father arose and wrapping his 
Naga blanket about him in a 
stately fashion, said he wished to 
say a few words: ‘This is my 
daughter, the first Sema girl to 
enroll in high school. I have other 
sons and daughters. If she does 
well, I will send others. For the 
Semas this is a great occasion. We 
expect well of her. 1 am entrusting 
her to your care.’ Taking a beauti- 
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fully handwoven Sema Naga skirt 
from the girl’s hands, he presented 
it to me. Thus Nikhiili, the first 
Sema girl, is enrolled in high school. 

“There are other girls to enter 
this first year of high school. Renu 
is entering into boarding life whole- 
heartedly. Hrangkami and Lian- 
zami are big husky girls and are 
among the few who do not want 
to give up their tribal dress when 
they came to the plains. At first 
some of us were a little embarrassed 
for fear their skirts were coming 
off but now we understand it is 
just the way io wear them. Lucy 
Gray Sangma is a Garo girl, any- 
one in Assam would know by her 
last name, but some of you might 
think she or her parents loved 
English poetry. Little Meherunissa 
is a Mohammeden girl—her sister 
is teaching for us. We pray that 
each one may become a good 
Christian leader in her ~- special 


group or village.” 


A Pledge for Young Americans 


The pledge below was developed 
as a result of cooperative efforts 
by Mrs. Minnie M. Rugg and her 
class at Barratt Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, in 1945. Why 
not try developing your own pledge 
or code in your Guild or Youth 


group? 


“I will remember that the American 
people are a people of many races, 
religions, and nationalities. 

“TI will respect the right of my 
schoolmates and my neighbors to en- 
joy the freedoms I enjoy without 
regard to race, creed, or nationality 
background. 


“I will constantly search for true 
facts so that I myself will not believe 
or spread rumors against any group of 
people. 

“T will work for unity and peace in 
my community by opposing racial, 
religious, and nationality prejudice 
wherever I meet it.” ——United We Play 


Notes on Vesper Day 


Fellowship Vesper Day was ob- 
served widely with reports com- 
ing in from Maine to California. 
The service, The Voice of God Is 
Calling was adapted and used 
largely with words of approval 
for its timeliness. A small group 
of eight in Illinois gave the service 
with one of their own number 
giving the brief address. A large 
group in California had a Mexican 
theological student as their speaker 
and made a sizeable offering for the 
World Mission Crusade. In Kansas 
an impressive service using a beau- 
tiful worship center and candle- 
light was followed by a tea with 
an older Sunday School class as 
hosts. In Connecticut the day was 
observed by two groups which 
began by the dedication of a heifer 
which had been purchased by one 
of the groups, followed by a fellow- 
ship supper and the Vesper Service. 

The largest group so far report- 
ing had about 900 from the Boston 
area. Mrs. Anna C. Swain, presi- 
dent of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention a year ago was the speaker 
and a lovely tea was given for her 
following the service. The Boston 
Baptist Youth Fellowship Inter- 
racial Choir provided music. 
Churches from as far away as 
Lowell and Lawrence attended. 


CATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 


I’m an American 


A little Japanese girl was a mem- 


MISSIONS 


our Vacation Bible School at Lin- 
coln Christian Center. While on a 


were sitting on the grass together 
when one of the Chinese girls asked 
ber of the Primary Department of picnic at the park, several of us her if she were Chinese. She said, 
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“No.” The Chinese girl then asked 
her, “Then what are you?” For a 
moment she did not answer, but 
finally replied, “Mexican.” The 
Chinese girl persisted, “ You don’t 
look like a Mexican; you look 
Chinese.” (She thought her to be 
Japanese but was hesitant about 
mentioning it.) Then the Japanese 
girl answered, “I’m an American!” 
That was my opportunity to show 
them that they were all Americans 
and that God’s love was the same 
for each one. But imagine yourself 
in her place—afraid to say that she 
was Japanese!—Eleanor Jaeger, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


India Is Rising 


Webb Waldron in the “ Reader’s 
Digest” for April 1945 tells the in- 
spiring story of the Negro banker, 
Richard R. Wright. Paraphrasing 
a passage from his account we 
might apply to Ongole: “One day 
a visitor from America visited the 
Christians of Ongole. ‘What mes- 
sage shall I take from you to the 
churches of the Northern Baptist 
Convention who are helping you?’ 
he asked. The answer came back: 
‘Sir, tell them we are rising.’” We 
are, for the Lord is with us. 


News Notes from Burma 


Pencils cost $2 cents. No toilet 
soap available. Stationery is al- 
most non-existent. Umbrellas are 
usually made of leaves now. A 
teacher lives at the school during 
the rainy season because the family 
has only one umbrella. Another 
could not attend a certain meeting 
because her father had the family 
umbrella. Bread has been reduced 
from 50 to 25 cents a loaf. Teachers 
opened the schools without know- 
ing whether they would get any 
salary. Fees gave them enough to 
live on because hundreds of chil- 
dren are trying to make up their 
four lost years of school. 
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Sunday School class at Humboldt, 


lowa 


Thank You! Humboldt, Iowa 


Sunday class of Mrs. Ostel 
Barker that has been collecting old 
Christmas cards and sending them 
to four different places: LaVonne 


Sundun, Ruth Davis, Joan Flem- - 


mig, Sharon Erikson, Sandra Loomis 
and Helen Wastum. 


Good Deeds 


In our cooking club at Aiken 
Institute in Chicago we decided to 
try to do at least one good deed 
during the following week and then 
to share the experiences with each 
other when we met again. One girl 
had helped a blind man across the 
street; another had taken her little 
sister for a walk. For our cooking 
on this day we made a cake. Then 
we decided to take a piece to one 
of the girls who was at home with 
a cold. The girl was made happy 
and certainly we were. It made me 
think of the lines— 


“* Not what we give but what we share 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 
—Elizabeth Davis 


Taming LeRoy 

LeRoy, a boy of six, joined the 
Milwaukee Christian Center last 
fall. He is one of a large family who 
think of him as the least in im- 
portance and the greatest trouble- 
maker among them. When he first 
came to the center it was similar to 
the arrival of a small tornado. He 
tripped this one, knocked over 
chairs, grabbed some toy being 
used in the sand box and got a good 





fight started. Just let your imagi- 
nation run riot and you will not 
be far wrong as to what he thought 
and did. But he is coming through. 
He has not grown wings, but only 
once in the last two weeks have we 
had to take time out with LeRoy. 
I am looking forward to having an 
opportunity to plan and do some 
real work with the “ LeRoys,” both 
boys and girls, who need to know 
Jesus Christ.—Ruth Howard 


Girls Work in India 
The Little Mother 


Mother’s gone to the cooly work 
Father to the fields; 

I’ve a work I cannot shirk, 
For I just get the meals. 





Rice to boil and pots to scour, 
There’s the baby’s yell! 
He must ride my hip an hour 
Or more, — I cannot tell. 
— Helen L. Bailey from 
“Children Sing in India” 


Boys Work in India 
The Little Goat Tender 
Oh, it’s funny to watch the goats as 
they graze, 
And I stand on one foot 
And laugh and shake 
*Til I almost fall, 
And both sides ache. 
When I watch the goats as they graze. 


If it’s grass they want, 

Then they go on their knees 
And scramble along 

And eat as they please, 

When the goats go out to graze. 


If leaves look good, 

Then they stand up straight, 

Waving front legs 

At an awful rate, 

When the goats go out to graze. \ 


Oh, I have to laugh at the goats as they 
graze; 

My job’s to watch 

If they wander away, 

To bring them back 

If they start to stray, 

When I tend the goats as they graze. 

— Helen L. Bailey from 

“Children Sing in India” 
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C. W. C,, First Baptist Church, Winchester, Mass. 


Good Work, Crusaders 


We brought money this fall to- 
wards the $15,000 for the Chil- 
dren’s Ward at the Baptist Hospital 
in Managua, Nicaragua. We voted 
to have it used for medicines and 
toys. Now we are studying Chris- 
tian and Race. We are making 


blank scrap books shaped like a 
puppy and are sending an en- 
velope full of pictures to go with 
each book, also some paste, to 
our Special Interest Missionary. 
Some of us are making wall cards 
for her too, using Madonnas and 
other Christmas pictures.—Persis 
A. Richardson, Leader 





THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH CHURCH 





Is There Value in Reports? 
By ADA D. HARRISON 


AVE you ever stopped to 
think how our lives are 
guided by reports? You get on a 
scale to determine your weight and 
the report determines your diet. 
You look at the thermometer and 
dress accordingly. You may be ill 
in the hospital and a chart guides 
your physician in his treatment. 
It is so with report blanks in our 
Woman’s Missionary Societies. They 
are our guides and they show our 
weak and our strong points. It is 
important that every local society 
do its best work and make good 
reports. Whether the society is 
large or small, you can make out a 
departmental report blank even 
if you have no chairman. 


The association chairman can 
only measure her work. by local 
reports. It is impossible, in most 
cases, for these chairmen to visit 
local societies. By receiving an 
accurate report blank she may 
measure the strength of her asso- 
ciation. She can pick out the weak 
societies and try to strengthen 
them. The same is true in the state. 
Distances are too great and expense 
too heavy to allow personal travel 
of department chairmen. From re- 
port blanks the state leader may 
find the weak spots in associations 
and thus be guided in her efforts to 
strengthen weaker associations. 

If you are a chairman or officer 
and must send in a local, associa- 
tion, or state report blank, you will 
be very careful to make it as accu- 
rate as possible. Keep a copy as a 





guide for the next year’s work. If 
you go out of office pass on this re- 
port to your successor. This is very 
important! From your report blank 
check whether you have or have 
not progressed during the year. 

Each local society president may 
profitably call together her work- 
ers early in April, checking with 
them as to whether or not they 
have received their report blanks. 
She should also*check with each 
worker on April 15th making sure 
her report has been sent in to the 
association leader. 

When a chairman or officer takes 
a position she automatically ac- 
cepts a responsibility. Her report 
shows how efficient and responsible 
she is in her department. 

Reports show that in 1935-1986 
we had 6,686 Baptist Churches; in 
1945-1946 we had 6,947. In 1935- 
1936 our Love Gift was $83,260.91. 
In 1941-1942 it was $100,089.65 
and in 1945-1946 we gave $246,- 
$56.14. In 10 years we almost 
tripled our giving. This shows the 
value of reports as a guide in 
strengthening our work. 

Do you know that we have 379,- 
280 Baptist women in our churches 
of whom 148,182 are active in our 
missionary societies. We have 6,947 
churches with only 3,779 local 
women’s missionary societies. As- 
suming that the active women are 
the givers, 148,182 active women 
gave $246,356.41 as a Love Gift, 
or an average of $1.66 each. If the 
231,098 other inactive women gave 
accordingly the total would have 
been $383,622.68, based on the 
same average. This added to 
$246,356.41 would have made a 
grand total of $629,979.29 as our 
Love Gift Offering for 1945-1946. 

Reports are of value. By them 
we measure our work and find our 
weak points. In the above report 
the weak point is the “inactive 
woman.” We need to find her 
(231,098 of them) and make her an 
active woman. 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


Because of space limitations and in order to accommodate the announcement , 


on the opposite page, the Cross Word Puzzle is temporarily omitted. 











BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 100) 

A Broruer Is A Srraneaer, by Toru 
Matsumoto and Marion O. Lerrigo, 
John Day, 318 pages, $3.75. 

AncriENT Recorps AND THE BIBLz, 
by J. McKee Adams,Ph.D., Broadman, 
397 pages, $3.75. 

America Prays, by Norman E. 
Nygaard, W. A. Wilde Co., 386 pages, 
$2.25. 

MepiTaTIons ON THE TEN Com- 
MANDMENTS, by Herbert V. Prochnow, 
Wilde, 78 pages, $1.00. 

Anpv Tuen I Pray Goopnieut, by 
Dorothy Tanner Henseler, Wilde, 391 
pages, $2.50. 

Baraspas, by Emery Bekessy, Pren- 
tice Hall, 324 pages, $2.75. 

Tue SnNowpen-Doveiass SunDAY 
Scnoot Lessons, 1947, by Earl L. 
Douglass, Macmillan, 408 pages, $2.00. 

Tue Breie Speaks, by Francis Carr 
Stifler, Duell, Sloan, & Pearce, 143 
pages, $2.00. 

Ow Fovat Grounp, by Harold A. 
Bosley, Harper & Brothers, 260 pages, 
$2.00, 

Tue Cuurcu AnD OrGANIzED Move- 
MENTS, edited by Randolph C. Miller, 
Harper & Brothers, 255 pages, $1.50. 

Tue CHaLLence or Our Cu.rure, 
edited by Clarence T. Craig, Harper & 
Brothers, 205 pages, $1.50. 

Heratps or Gop, by James S. 
Stewart, Scribners, 222 pages, $2.50. 

Ow Berne Fir to Live Wirn, by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Harper, 219 
pages, $2.00. 
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CHURCH WORSHIP AIDS 


=~ Ask 

your dealer for this 

Larger Sized Birthday 

ae Offering Bank. sein 20 
ctr fbr omplele Butare 


SUDBURY BRASS GOODS C0. 


55 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 
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RELIGION IN THE Ranxs, Edited and 
Compiled by Martin T. Leuschner, 


Charles F. Zummach, Walter E. Kohrs, [= 


Roger Williams Press, 128 pages, $1.50. 
Prince of the Pulpit, a pen picture of 

George W. Truett, by J. W. Burton, 

Zondervan, 79 pages, $1.00. 

From Roman Priest to Radio Evange- 
list, by Manugi Garrivo ALDAMA, 
Zondervan, 114 pages, $1.00. 

Pleading China, by Duncan Mc- 
Roverts, 141 pages, $1.50. 


Revelation; 85 Simple Studies of the 


Major Themes in the Book of Revela- 
tion, by M. R. DeHaan, M.D., Zon- 
dervan, 308 pages, $2.50. 

As He Saw It, The Story of the 
World Conferences of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, by Ex.tiorr RoosEve tr, 
Duell, Sloan, Pearce, 270 pages, $3.00. 

Pathways Through the Bible, by 
Mortmer J. Conzn, Jewish Publica- 
tion Society, 549 pages, $3.00. 





H. 6. WELLS— 
Prophet of the 
Atomic Bomb 


Read his latest book: 
“CRUX ANSATA —An Indictznent of the 
Roman Catholic Church” 
of the Catholic Church's 


An historical 
political intrigues leading to its tie-up with the 


Cloth Binding. ....- + +++. $1.75 








Also get a copy of 
“BEHIND THE DICTATORS” 
by L. H. Lehmann 


A fully Gama analysie of Vatican-Fascist 
collabora 
ee $1.75 


COMBINATION OFFER 
Both Cloth Bound Books ...... $3.00 


New Pamphiet 
“VATICAN POLICY 
IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR" 
48 pages of Documented Facts. .... 25¢ 
=> Free te these who return this ad with their 
order for the above books 


Osder from: 


AGORA PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 242-MF 
229 West 48th Sereet (New York 19, N. Y. 








TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH, Greely, Colorado 


» 





As the rector of this 
church expresses it — 


“Carillonic Bells are 
simply amazing... 


“... and the whole town is delighted with 
them. One lady told me, ‘I don’t know 
when I’ve heard bells that thrilled me as 
much,’ And Dr. Frederick Boothroyd, Di- 
rector of Music at Grace Cathedral, Colo- 
rado Springs, said, are the first 
bells I have heard in this country that 
remind me of the beautiful bells of England.’ 


“The bells are perfectly true-toned and 
always in absolute pitch, never changing 
with the weather. They are beautiful, too, 
when played inside with the organ. Com- 
paring them with those of other churches, 
we find the tone of ours worlds superior. 


“We also find that they are attracting 
more people to our services. Upon ques- 
tioning, we discovered that the bells arouse 
an urge to worship, and they come to the 
church with the bells. As you can gather, 
we are pleased with our ‘Carillonic Bells,’ 
and can certainly recommend them without 
any reservations.” 


This gracious and whole-hearted tribute of the 
Rev. Mr. Young is representative of hundreds 
received. Schulmerich CARILLONIC BELLS will en- 
hance your own organ music with new and glorious 
color; and its warm appeal through the tower will 
give your church a leading voice in the life of your 
aay We welcome your inquiries; address 
. M-7. 


ELECTRONICS, inc 





“—p Schiulmerch 


CARILLONIC BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOUSTIC 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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| DISCOVER 7) ype 


THROUGH THE 


Religious Book Club 


Now, as never before, the Religious Book Club offers you the means 
through which to build new strength, and enlarge your horizons with 
books that offer you spiritual help and lasting 
comfort —as well as unforgettable reading 
pleasure. Discover for yourself, as so many 
others have in the past 20 years, how worth- 
while books can add fresh meaning and enjoy- 
ment to your everyday life. 









FREE—Imagine, for instance, the thrill of receiving BF 
—FREE—a pictorial pilgrimage across the entire United 
States—to the temples, the ‘soaring cathedrals, and fine 
churches of all faiths! This adventure can be yours 
through the beautiful new book, THE HOUSE OF GOD, 
which we will send you—without charge—simply for 
telling us that you would like to enjoy a membership in 
the Religions Book Club. 


Become a member of the 
RELIGIOUS Book Cxus f0day 


' hen you send for your free copy of THE HOUSE OF GOD you 


risk nothing; you simply tell us that you are willing to ¢ry our economical 
book service. Here is what you will receive: 


free, the — book bonus. I am 

not committed to purchase more 

(1) A free copy of THE HOUSE OF GOD, than six books during the ing 
(2) A free bonus book for every four selections you choose, 

cel my subscription within 30 days 

























eee 






THE RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 
Port Authority Building 
76 Ninth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


send me my free copy of THE 
HOUSE OF GOD. For every four 
selections I. purchase I will receive, 


a 


é 
€ 
é Please enroll me as a member and 
€ 


year and I reserve the right to can- 


of the year at special prices made possible by our large membership, cepted under this offer. 
(4) You will receive our Bulletin each month, bringing you news and Instead of THE HOUSE OF GOD 
reviews of the latest books of spiritual value in both the religious and — me as my free book (check 
secular fields, one) 2) SP OCu acrasse. 
(5) A year’s membership in a club. which, for twenty years, has offered C HOW TO READ THE BIBLE 
new books of highest quality at the greatest saving. By E. J. Goodspeed 
Discover for yourself how worthwhile books can broaden 
your mental horizons, and help satisfy your spiritual hunger. 





(3) The unique opportunity of buying some of the outstanding books : merely by returning any books ac- 


OFFER GOOD FOR 30 DAYS ONLY 









Find out for yourself the practical usefulness, the economy IE EY TE a ada 

of our service — AT NO RISK! To guarantee your satisfac- (Please print plainly) 

tion, any book you order from us may be returned for full P| NTIS SRE SETS TL PE 

credit if it does not meet your expectations. Further, you can 

cancel your membership thirty days after joining simply by See hasinset*stdliethoatetinionectaal Zone......... 

returning any books we may have sent you— end you will State : 

owe us nothing! Simply fill in and mail the attached coupon CTS, SUAIE ween rrrrennrmrsnnsenmnn t 
today. Your FREE copy of THE HOUSE OF GOD will be sent to you at once. 1927 - 1947 

Snetiitial Ray ee Oe eee er Twentieth Anniversary Year , j 
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alll of the D¥sine WH 


Aflame with the love of God, 133 Northern Baptist missionaries sailed in 1946 for 
service in China, Japan, the Philippine Islands, Burma, India, and the Belgian 
Congo. Of this noble company, 47 were newly appointed missionaries. They went 
forth to preach, to teach, to heal, to bind up broken hearts and shattered minds, 
to bring men and women to an acceptance of Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour. 
They must be undergirded by your prayers and your gifts. 


ANNUITY GIFTS 


provide a substantial money return to the donor for life. The older the donor, the 
larger the semi-annual checks received. Annuity Agreements may cover either one 
or two people, with returns continuing as long as either of the two lives. The 
residuum of the gift goes to advance the cause of Christ on ten mission fields. 


For detailed information ask for 
ANNUITIES — A WAY TO GIVE AND RECEIVE « Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 
American Baptist Foretcn Mission Society, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
OR 
BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD « Annie E. Root, Treasurer 
Woman’s American Baptist Foretcn Mission Society, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 115) 
departments through which the Society 

work.—price 25 cents. 

Facts About Fictions: concerning cer- 
tain Americans—free Christian Friend- 
liness leaflet. 

Will You Help? A free leaflet in 
which Christian Friendliness offers a 
place for each of us to serve. 

Program Suggestions: recently pre- 
pared by an association chairman in 
Massachusetts for Christian Friendli- 




















ness programs—free. 

Place your order now with the 
Baptist [LareraturE Bureau, 152 
' Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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35mm Single Frame 
Black and White 
FILMSTRIPS 
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HEADQUARTERS 
for RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
CHOIR GOWNS + VESTMENTS 
PULPIT ROBES + HANGINGS 
STOLES + EMBROIDERIES - Etc. 
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Young People’s Church of the Alp 
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Lincoln Auxiliary, York, Pa. 
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Cathedral “Films = 


6404 Sunset Bivd.. Hollywood 28, Calif 






Foreign Board Staff 
(Continued from page 94) 


a missionary in Belgian Congo. 
Since 19383 he has served the For- 
eign Board as Associate Secretary 
and since 1988 as Foreign Secre- 
tary and Budget Secretary. He has 
visited most of the foreign mission 
fields, is the author of Between Two 
Centuries, and Kongo Kintuadi, and 
was a passenger on the S.S. Zam 
Zam that was sunk by a German 
sea raider in 1941. Mr. Farnum is 
a graduate of Colby College and of 
Andover-Newton Theological School. 
From 1927 until 1941 he served as 
a missionary in Japan. Since 1943 
he has been Candidate Secretary. 
Mr. Parkinson studied engineering 
at the University of Virginia, and 
then entered the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, graduating 
in 1927. After a year as a traveling 
secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement he served in Japan as a 
missionary from 1928 to 1935. 
Since 1935 he has had pastorates in 
Virginia and New Jersey. As Candi- 
date Secretary he will spend much 
time visiting colleges, seminaries, 
and churches seeking out young 
people willing to offer themselves 
for foreign mission service. 








Church Bull tins 


Scriptural — Artistically designed 
Large assortment — Self Selection 
Lithographed — Special Days — General use 
BE SURE TO GET OUR FREE CATALOG and SAMPLES 


Ecclesiastical Art Press + Louisville 12, Ky. 














1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
ro 
use 


GSBRUI? *4.0 to 7.00 Double 


$Z5° to $500 
single 


S$ minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 
Hotel 4 Fo oy 


iarles F. Rovers, Jr. ~.°% 








RADIANT BEADED SCREEN 
For greater screen brilliance! 


Pictures “pop out’ with amazing realism when 
projected on the new Radiant Beaded 
Screen. Blacks and whites possess clear, 
vivid contrast; colors are rich, deep, natural. 
The secret lies in the thousands of tiny glass 
beads which make up the Radiant Screen 
surface, each bead.acting as a reflector. The 
Radiant Model DS is portable, sturdy, easily 
set up, quickly adjustable. Write now for 
sizes and prices. There is a screen size and 
style for every church need. 



















Righl on Vhs page 
everything needed for your 


CHURCH VISUAL AID 
-PROGRAM- 
THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 








THE A.B.P.S. 


FILM & SLIDE SERVICE 


Your Society, with those of other 

official Protestant denominations, 

has formed the Religious Film As- 
sociation with these objectives: 

*To acquaint churches with the val- 
ves and techniques of visual educa- 
tion. 

*To help churches build more effec- 
tive programs through the use of 
visual aids. 

*To stimulate production of new and 
better visval material and equip- 
ment. 

*To offer a carefully selected and 
evalued series of films from reliable 
sources. 





A new Catalog will soon be avail- 
able. Order your free copy today. 
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_ Projector is invaluable for average church 








1701-1703 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 3, PA. 
CHICAGO 1, ILL., LOS ANGELES 13, CAL, 





The SVE Tri-Purpose 
SLIDE PROJECTOR 


A Living MEMORIAL for Your Church! 


For perfect slide projection, SVE (Society for 
Visual Education) Projectors are preferred 
above all others. Designed to give the utmost 
in value and viewing pleasure, the SVE Slide 





















needs. This Projector is readily changed from 
2'’x 2” slides to 35 mm. slidefilms, and from 
single to double frame pictures. A triple con- 
densing light system assures uniform brilliant 
projection to the very edge of the image. 
Smooth and easy in operation, the SVE Tri- 
Purpose Slide Projector is correctly venti- 
lated for complete film protection. 

MODEL AAA. Complete with 300-watt lamp, 5” Anastigmat 


lens, semi-automatic vertical slide changer, rewind take- 
up, leather carrying case. Crystal Black finish. $80.00 





VICTOR ANIMATOPHONE prosecron 


Unmatched fidelity of sound with clear, intense, safe illumination. 
The Animatophone is easy to operate. Projector and amplifier are 
built into one portable case. Exclusive patented Victor "Film Trip” 
device protects film at every point of travel, stopping the projector 
instantly before damage can occur in the event of “lost” film loop, 
bad splices, or incorrect threading. Fast, positive rewind; forced air 
cooling; easily cleaned, no added accessories for color film; 110 volt, 
AC, 50-60 cycle, 950 watts. For small groups and audiences up to 
2,000. Send for free literature. 

Silent, Sound; Black and White, Color. $454.00 
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You will want this new movable, realistic, picture 
method of telling Bible stories or preaching illus- 
trated sermons. Holds your class spellbound. Dis- 
cipline problems solved. Give it a try in your class. 
You'll be surprised at results. Children want to 
learn and they clamour for this new way of pre- 
senting Bible truths. You will double your attend- 
ance. Write for free folder telling all about this new 
method of teaching, to— 





Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 


STORY-O-GRAPHS 


BurmMa—Ruined scenes, 85-87. : 
Dept. 50, P.O. Bex 145 Posadena, Calif. 











Be.eian Conco— Women at Vanga, 
112; Field cross, 113. aeie 


Evrore—Scenes in Switzerland, et YOUTH CAMP DIR om xe) RS 


76-80; Relief Center, 81. 








INDONESIA—Map, 74. PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS 
MiscELLANEOUs—Distribution of With our Low-cost Tested and Approved 
Service 


Americans of Negro Lineage, 117; In- 
terracial Youth Choir, 119; S. S. Class, 
Humboldt, lowa, 122; Interracial Fel- 
lowship, W.W.G., 120; C. W. C., Win- 
chester, Mass., 123; Federal Council of 
Churches, Seattle, Washington, 83; 
Interracial Church Choirs, Summit, 


60 cents per week provides 
UP TO $500...for each accident 
uP TO $100... for each illness 
$1000... for accidental death 
LET US PAY: Hospital Confinement Costs Surgical Expenses 


N. J.. 72: Missionary farewell service Doctors and Nurses Fees Accidental Death Benefits 

Oakland, Cal., 92; United Nations 109. Write for Details No Obligation 
PERSONALITIES—Olivia Stokes, 120; Low- Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. Maximum 

T. Z. Koo, 120; George Kelsey, 120; Cost 634 West Wayne Fort Wayne 2, Ind. Benefits 





Henry Schilke, 107; Martin Niemoel- 
ler, 83; E. T. Dahlberg, 84; Mrs. Har- Clement, 72; B. C. Case, 88; C. O. Smith, 105; R. L. McKinney, 101; 
per Sibley, 72; Mrs. Emma Clarissa Johnson, 105; R. E. Nelson, 105;L.W.  F. C. Stifler, 109; Bruce McGraw, 109. 


The Catholic Church--Its Nature and Purpose 


bac tually and Obje trrely Discussed +i i tthout Othe nse to ( atholr Peopl 


You Should: Know -- 
HOW THE CATHOLIC CHURCH EXISTS IN A 
DEMOCRACY 
WHAT THE STEPINAC CASE MEANS TO US 


MUST WE CHOOSE BETWEEN ROME AND 
RUSSIA 
CAN PROTESTANTISM SURVIVE THE POPE’S 
BID FOR WORLD CONTROL 
For First-hand Information on These and Other 


Questions of Vital Importance to Every American 














Read VHE CONVERTED CATHOLIC MAGAZINE 


ithol 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1.00 A YEAR (10 tissues) Canada and Foreign § 


Onder from CHRIST’S MISSION, 229 West 48th Street, New York 19, N. Y., Dept. M 
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UNITED STEWARDSHIP COUNCIL PICTURED AT ITS ANNUAL MEETING, BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. . . . NORTHERN BAPTISTS IN THE 
GROUP ARE HARRY MYERS AND ALBERTA KILMER (SECOND ROW), PAUL H. CONRAD AND STANLEY |. STUBER (BACK ROW), 


Cooperation Really Pays 


>» While we like our independence as local Baptist 
churches, we still believe that cooperation pays large 
dividends. Gladly and willingly we work together in 
Associations and State Conventions. Our Northern 
Baptist Convention enables us to do a world mission- 
ary task and conduct a World Mission Crusade. 





» We also do another type of valuable Christian ser- 
PERRY HAYDEN (RIGHT) PRESENTING DR. 


DENZIL RIDOUT, PRESIDENT OF THE USC, : . ° ° ° . | 

tees pe Re one oll Bn vice through such interdenominational organizations £ 
A RD'S ACRE PROJECT. THE BREAD . e » 

was A. IN AN INTERDENOMINATIONAL, as the United Stewardship Council, Church World 


eeien 1 peas Service, the Foreign Missions Conference, the Federal 
Council of Churches, the World Council of Churches, 
- and the Home Missions Council. 
xe >» TOGETHER will be the key word among Northern * 
Baptists during this year. . . . So let us together com- . é 
plete the World Mission Crusade and make sure that a} 
our Unified Budget is raised in full by April 30, 1947. ' § 
i 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. 4 





